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** A negro has a soul, an please your honour,” said the corporal 

doubtingly). 

** T am not much versed, corporal,” said my uncle Toby, *‘ in 
“things of that kind; but I suppose God would not leave him 
without one any more than thee or me.” STERNE. 
Mauaica CrEEK, although bearing so humble a de- 
signation, is in many parts half a mile in breadth ; 
and after collecting the waters of several tributary 
streams, empties itself into the sea, between the fifth 
and sixth degrees of north latitude, on that part of the 
coast of South America formerly known as French, 
then Dutch, but now British Guiana. The planters 
on both shores of the creek take advantage of its aid 
to send their produce down to vessels that come to 
load at the entrance, or else ship it in colonial sloops, 
to be conveyed round to the river Demerara. The 
tide is extremely rapid, and at low water the channel 
is so narrow and shallow as to render it unnavigable 
for any vessels except those of very light draught; 
therefore great caution is required to eatch the proper 
time to descend. 

Most of the planters whose estates lie adjacent to 
the stream, are provided with handsome boats, rowing 
with from four to eight oars; and as the negroes are 
rather partial to such excursions, they make excellent 
boatmen, and vie with each other in the speed and 
appearances of their little craft, which generally have 
a raised roof abaft, to shelter passengers from the 
intense heat of the sun. 

I was visiting my friend Mitchell (who managed a 
very large estate that the creek divided into two parts), 
and had expressed a great desire to inspect an Indian 
‘encampment, about forty miles up the Mahaica from 
the place of his residence, near the ferry that forms 
the line of communication between the east coast of 
Demerara and the colony of Berbice. It was indeed 
.& most beautiful place in which the proprietor of that 
plantation had pitched his tent, and though on a per- 
fect level, yet the best had been made of situation, by 
the disposing of the surrounding trees, with all their 
exquisite loveliness of colour in foliage, flower, and 
‘fruit,.so as apparently to exclude that distant prospect 
which in reality did not exist. But the proprietor 
had made an ample fortune, and returned home to 
England, leaving Mitchell with a handsome salary, and 
privilege to act as his deputy ; for, notwithstanding 
all the attractive splendour of nature, attired in her 
richest costume, notwithstanding the luxury of West 
India enjoyments, notwithstanding that hundreds of 
slaves were ready to the utmost extent of obedienee 
‘to a beck or nod, there was one small winged insect 
—the mosquita—that did more to terrify and torture 
its victims than the royal tiger of Bengal, or the 
kingly lion of Southern Africa ; and from that pesti- 
ferous little creature all are equally ready to flee. 

The smoke-wreaths had been scarcely wafted away 
from the daybreak gun, when Mitchell aroused me 
to say that his boat was waiting for us at the ferry, 
and the morning delightfully cool. A cold bath, and 
a cup of delicious coffee and a roasted plantain whilst 
dressing, occupied only a few minutes, and by the 
time the sun had jumped up on to the verge of the 
horizon to see what the world was about, we were 
embarked and gallantly flying up the stream, propelled 
by six stout negroes, each in a glossy suit of nature’s 
‘own tailoring ; in fact, except the cloth round their 
loins, they were as naked as they were born. 

The day before had been intensely hot, and the night 
till two in the morning had been extremely sultry, but 
the cold aguish chill that now made us tremble and 
shake, appertained more to the icy regions than to the 
torrid zone ; but as the day advanced, the influences of 

the master spirit prevailed, and a more genial warmth 
diffused itself. "We had also a breeze soon after start- 
ing, and the men laid on their oars and spread the 
canvass ; and as we glided smoothly along, I must own 


that the beauty of the river scenery was delightful to 
the eye, especially as there was nothing on either hand 
in the distance to draw the attention away from ob- 
jects immediately in the vicinity ; in truth, the sight 
on both sides was bounded by the towering trees upon 
the banks of the stream, except where a break opened 
to a plantation residence, and in one or two places a 
space had been cleared, and sugar-houses erected. 

As we proceeded higher up, the creek became more 
narrow, and as the lofty trees prevented the wind 
from reaching our sail, it was consequently lowered, 
and the negroes once more took to their oars: the 
ever green foliage in all its variety of shade; the 
splendid plumage of the birds, as they flashed to 
and fro in the sun; the long pennons of crimson 
flowers that waved on high from the branches ; the 
delicious scent of the orange blossom—all grew into 
greater luxuriance, whilst the only sounds that dis- 
turbed the stillness which would otherwise have pre- 
vailed, was the voice of the whip-poor-will, whose 
notes here became “ who—who are you?” the scream of 
the parrot or parroquet, and the ever-changing tones 
of the mocking-bird. 

Suddenly, on a signal from their spokesman, the 
negroes struck up a song, to which they kept time 
with their oars. The leading songster sang a line solo, 
taking up any occurrence that crossed his mind at the 
moment, or that took place in our progress. Thus, 
when the looms of the oars were thrown aft to re- 
plunge the blade in the water, the leader sang his 
line, whatever it might be, and gs they one and all 
took their stroke together, every voice united in a 
general chorus. The first subject was connected with 
our voyage. The leader commenced— 


We da boy for pull da boat, 
to which the rest instantly rejoined— 
Sing cheerly row! 


then the first line was repeated, and the response again 
followed ; and it was extremely rare that a subject 
was alluded to more than once ; indeed, as the scenery 
and circumstances were changing, he was seldom at 
a loss for a theme; and when it flagged, some sly hit 
at the manager, myself, or their fellow-negroes, sup- 
plied the deficiency. There was something extremely 
musical in the tone and manner of singing, that ren- 
dered it any thing but unpleasant ; and as it acted 
upon the energies of the negroes, to incite them to 
greater exertion, we had no objection to it. Two or 
three other lines I remember were— 
Sun him get abub da bush, 
Sing cheerly row ; 
Sun him get abub da bush, 
Sing cheerly row. 
Captain hab da grog-bottell, 
Sing cheerly row ; 
Captain hab da grog-bottell, 
Sing cheerly row. 
At one time the voice of the leader became low and 
solemn as he pronounced— 
Poor Charley neber cum again, 
Nigger boy cry oh! 
Poor Charley neber cum again, 
Nigger boy cry oh! 
There was something exceedingly plaintive in the tone 
of the leader, as well as the response, and Mitchell 
informed me that they referred to the death of a fa- 
vourite slave belonging to his plantation, who had been 
drowned at that very spot about twelve months pre- 
vious. The motion of the oars was equally slow with 
the utterance of the singer, and several other allusions 
to the deceased were made in the same mournful 
strain, till all at once the leader shouted— 
Alligator in da mud, 
Sing cheerly row ; 
e Alligator in da mud, 
Sing cheerly row. 
And true enough my friend pointed out to me, at a 
few yards’ distance, what appeared to be part of the 
trunk of an old tree, but its motion and its glistening 


eyes soon betrayed its real character, and with a noise 
something between a heavy sigh and a groan, the 
creature slid into the water, and disappeared. 

“ There was a rather melancholy story about poor 
Charley,” said Mitchell; “ but as you have not yet 
breakfasted, you would perhaps prefer waiting till you 
have, before I narrate it.” 

“It would perhaps be more unpleasant for you to 
tell than for me to hear,” answered I, “as you must 
be somewhat exhausted ; therefore I will not tax your 
breath.” 

“ You speak merely from your own experience, my 
friend,” said he ; “ I am so well inured to the climate, 
that it has become perfectly natural to me ; and, there- 
fore, as there is no time like the time present, you shall 
have the narrative at once :—Poor Charley was one of 
the finest and best domestic slaves in the colony, always 
ready when wanted, and willing to perform his duties 
with perfect good humour ; but there were times when 
the blood of the white man that ran in his veins would 
stir his pride ; for, though holding so inferior a station, 
he was in fact the son of a man of rank, title, and 
distinction, who held one of the highest offices in Des 
merara. His mother was a domestic in the establish- 
ment of Sir Richard, and I have heard, for I never 
saw her, that she was a remarkably well-made woman ; 
and as negresses are extremely fond of showing off 
their figure to the best advantage, it may naturally be 
supposed that Celia was not a little proud in displaying 
her handsome person; indeed, but for her colour, 
she might have been considered a beauty. At all 
events, she attracted the notice of the baronet, who 
carried her with him to England. There, however, 
her heart sickened at the indignities which were 
heaped upon her on account of her colour; and 
as she pined for her kindred and her home, she 
was sent back to the colony, with a handsome sum 
of money, and promises of emancipation. The ves- 
sel quitted England, but whatever were Sir Richard’s 
good intentions, or whether the fault was his or not, no 
instructions were forwarded to procure the poor girl’s 
freedom ; and when she landed in George Town, she 
was immediately claimed for the estate, and was once 
more a slave. Still implicitly relying on the promise 
of her master, she submitted to her hard fate, and 
looked forward with eagerness for the period to arrive 
when she should obtain her papers, and her child be 
born free. The money she had received (together 
with other valuables) was placed in the manager’s 
hands for security, and she pleased herself in airy 
speculations as to its appropriation. 

Several months passed away; her time for deli- 
very drew near, and still no instructions arrived. It 
is true the labour imposed upon her was but nominal : 
she did pretty well what she pleased ; but, somehow or 
other, after negroes have breathed the air of England, 
they return with strange notions of liberty and free- 
dom! Celia keenly felt the disappointments, as vessel 
after vessel arrived without the promised letters, till 
at length intelligence came that Sir Richard had lost 
his life in a duel he had provoked ; the estates had passed 
into the hands of the next of kin, and Celia was yet a 
slave. Rage, grief,and vexation, brought on premature 
labour, and the unhappy girl, after bringing forth a fine 
boy, which she attempted to destroy, was found by the 
nurse, after an absence of only a few minutes, a lifeless 
corpse. Intelligence of the circumstance, together 
with a full statement of particulars, were sent to the 
new proprietor, who was a needy and avaricious man. 
He knew nothing, and would know nothing, of Celia or 
her infant; but as the mother was no more, and a 
slave by law cannot hold property, he directed that the 
money deposited by the poor girl in the hands of the 
manager should be placed to his own account and uses. 
Thus was Charley ushered into the world a helpless 
orphan slave; but the manager was a humane and 
generous-minded man: he kept the child in the house 
with every care as if it had been his own ; no menial 
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occupation was ever allotted to him ; he gave consider- 
able promise of quickness of intellect, and by stealth 
one of the overseers taught him to read and write- 
As he grew older, his history was unfolded to him,and 
he felt a conscious superiority over his fellows. In 
timehe became strongly attached to a young Creole 
upena neighbouring estate, who was somewhat simi- 
latly situated with himself; for she was also a slave, 
though both her parents were yet living. Charley 
was well aware that the freedom he enjoyed was held 
by a very frail tenure—the change of a proprietor or a 
manager might consign him to labour in the field, for 
it rested solely on the caprice of his owner or his 
agents. Andrews was, as I have already said, a worthy 
soul, and at his own personal risk and expense he 
availed himself of an opportunity of sending the youth 
to England. 

Heavy and sad was Charley’s parting with Sophia, 
for both their natures had been polished by instruc- 
tion, and their attachment was pure and ardent ; but 
the object Charley had in view embraced the future 
prospects of both, namely, emancipation from sla- 
very ; and though they were well aware that the negro 
taint would exclude them from the society of white 
people, yet, if free, with the restoration of his mother’s 
money, they could maintain themselves and be happy in 
each other’s society. Thus they softened the affliction 
of separation, and, sanguine in their expectations, they 
did not contemplate a disappointment. But unhappily 
it came; for although Charley succeeded in behalf of 
Sophia, yet his own proprietor peremptorily refused his 
request for freedom, or a restitution of that which had 
been so unjustly taken from him. But the owner being 
about to dispose of the estate, Charley was of too much 
value to be allowed to remain in England, and the laws 
would not sanction his removal by foree. Duplicity 
was therefore called into operation ; inducements were 
held out, and fair promises made, which, coupled with 
the young man’s earnest desire to bear good news to 
Sophia, prevailed upon him to embark for Demerara ; 
but the very same vessel brought out a transfer of the 

perty to other hands, and Charley, on his landing, 
Ephiand that he had been very cruelly betrayed. It 
certainly was a villanous transaction, for at the very 
‘moment that the promises of emancipation were making, 
the individual <« promised had sold the young man 
with the estate. Andrews was superseded in his ma- 
nagement, and a harsher man appointed ; but, through 
the intervention of some influential gentlemen in the 
cdlony, Charley was disposed of and purchased by my 
principal, who placed him as a sort of clerk and butler 
over the household. The papers to emancipate Sophia 
had been forwarded by the young man, who could not 
now aspire to an union with a free woman, and her 
means were not adequate to buy his liberation ; but the 
devoted girl determined to toil with unceasing industry 
to effect such purpose, whilst I endeavoured to pro- 
mote their views by the means within my power. His 
trip to England had given Charley more exalted views 
of Ramen nature than could be afforded by a slave 
colony: He had been a free man, had mixed mre- 
strainedly with the whites, and received many a hearty 
welcome. It is true he discerned that one man in 
England did more work than any three negroes, and 
that extreme wretchedness and distress, such as the 
West Indies never witnessed, was prevalent amongst 
the poor ; but he likewise enjoyed that liberty which is 
congenial to the home soil of my native land, and he 
doubly felt the de; tion of being againaslave. Still 
the amiability of his disposition, and his constant rea- 
diness to oblige, endeared him to every one ; and, jealous 
as the negroes are of favouritism, they nevertheless 
made every exception as far as Charley was concerned, 
and were themselves amongst the first to do him honour. 
At length our proprietor sailed for home, and I was 
left in sole management, with permission to free the 
poor fellow as soon as his purchase-money could be 
raised. By dint of perseverance on the part of Sophia, 
and some small sacrifice on mine, the required amount 
was forthcoming ; and as it was thought best to do the 
thing quietly, so as not to make any unpleasant impres- 
sion on the other slaves, I sanctioned Charley’s visit to 
George Town to take up his freedom. Never shall I 
forget the mingling emotions which prompted the poor 
fellow’s expressions when he received his papers, and 
was declared a free man. There were anxious doubts 
as regarded the future ; regret at parting with those 
whose kindness he had experienced ; and joy, irrepres- 
sible joy, that there was no longer a barrier between 
him and Sophia. But, above all, there was a deep 
utterance of fervent gratitude to providence for its 
merciful interference in his favour. Confound the 
fellow, the remembrance makes a child of me !” 

Mitchell’s voice faltered, and there was a moisture 
in his eyes as vivid retrospection came over his mind ; 
and during his recital I could not help being struck 
with the fact, that long habit and prejudice struggled 
against the operations of a kindly disposition ; and the 
latter uently caused him to controvert his argu- 
ments in favour of the former. ‘The boatmen could 
hear very little if any thing of our conversation ; but 
seeing us earnestly e' they ceased their chaunt, 
for they guessed poor y’s history was the theme ; 
still they narrowly watched our looks, and spoke in an 
under tone to ay my friend 
longer is feelings, spokesman suddenly 
burst forth in a loud song that was really startling, on 


account of the previous stillness, though it expressed 
the honest sentiments of the negroes’ hearts— 
Massa Mitchell bery good man, 
Sing cheerly row ; 
Massa Mitchell bery good man, 
Sing cheerly row. 

The heart-expressed animation with which this was 
sung, was evidently pleasing to the manager, who looked 
at me witha smile, as much as to say, “ You see the 
fellows are happy enough,” and I returned it with an- 
other, to express my gratification ; at the same time I 
felt more assured than ever, that men who are capable 
of evincing strong feelings of a grateful nature, were 
not exactly of the class of those who should be kept in 
bondage. In a minute or two my friend waved his 
hand for silence, and proceeded. 

* Well, Charley was at length a free man, and every 
thing being settled to his perfect satisfaction, we re- 
turned to the plantation ; and as Sophia was then located 
upon an estate well up the creek, he insisted upon start- 
ing at once, to be himself the bearer of the glad intelli- 
gence. He should have had the boat, but the water 
had fallen very considerably, and he could not brook 
a delay of four or five hours. Away he went ; and next 
morning, feeling a desire to witness the happiness of 
the attached couple, I manned the boat and rowed up; 
but having my attention attracted to an alligator that 
was dragging 2? “4y down the mud bank, at the place 
the chaunt of tht *n pointed out, we drove the crea- 
ture away, and *y great horror and amazement 
discovered tliat hie. ‘ey was no other than the lifeless 
remains of ‘ley. How he lost his existence, 
will probably remain amongst those mysteries which 
cannot be solved. At first it was conjectured that he 
had perished in attempting to wade across, but there 
was great imprebability in this, as he was an excellent 
swimmer ; then again his drowning was attributed to 
alligators, which are here pretty numerous, though 
small ; but there were some who did not scruple to say 
that he had been murdered by a disappointed rival— 
for there was a rival in the case—but nothing certain 
was ever ascertained. As to Sophia, the unfortunate 
girl could not sustain the heavy affliction, and in less 
than a month she was laid in the same grave with her 
lover. Now you have had poor Charley’s story, and I 
must look out for some place where we may get a 
feed.” 

“ Anda most melancholy story it is,” said I. “ Poor 
fellow, he deserved a better fate. But as for a break- 
fast, where will you find a house of entertainment in 
this wilderness ?” 

“ Every plantation we come to has a resident, and 
any one of them would give us a hearty welcome,” re- 
turned he. “ We have no hotels or inns here—hospi- 
tality without money and without price if you like to 
stop for a week. But I cannot make up my mind as 
to whom we shall quarter ourselves upon. About two 
miles higher up is old Johnny Maclean, the burgher 
captain of the district, an honest hearty old fellow that 
has been twenty years at sea before he squatted down 
in his present place. Then there’s Squire Aubrey, 
precise and particular, every thing in grand style, and 
like clockwork. Next, we should find Macarthy, as 
free, and as generous, and as glorious in his living, as 
a prince. hich do you prefer ?” 

“TI must leave it entirely in your hands,” said I ; 
* but if possible pick out some interesting character.” 

“Tt shall be so,” said Mitchell, looking out ahead 
upon the left bank of the river, where the varied green 
of the foliage and the bright hues of the flowers were 
delightfully blended together, and giving the boat a 
sheer in shore ; “ we will stop at Hammerton’s.” 

I was going to inquire who Hammerton was, but the 
question was delayed by the peculiar mournful cadences 
of the negroes as they continued their chaunt. Their 
voices sank yet lower, as the leader, having looked to- 
wards a clump of plantain and papaw trees, uttered, 

Old man tan upon da shore, 
Sing saafly row; 

Old man tan upon da shore, 
Sing saafly row. 

“ Hush, Sam——hush !” said Mitchell; “leave off 
your song : he is indeed there, bending over the grave 
of his child.” 

“ Massa Hammerton like for hearee we peaka too 
much sorry,” answered Sam, the leader of the chaunt. 

“ And who is Hammerton?” asked I, as Mitchell 
gave the boat a sheer in to a sort of jetty that ran out 
into the stream, and the next minute her nose was fast 
upon the shore. Mitchell did not answer my question, 
but pointed to the clump of trees before mentioned, 
beneath which I perceived a small marble monumen- 
tal urn, and bending over it, with one hand resting on 
the top, was an elderly man, who, on our landing, im- 
mediately quitted the spot of his apparent meditation, 
and came towards us: he was tall, and when at his 
full height, in the days of strength, had measured six 
feet three inches in altitude. At that time he must 
have been a perfect giant in the muscular power of his 
frame ; but now grief and age, like the storms and ice 
of winter to the foliage, had shorn him of those attri- 
butes for which he had once been so much admired. 
His arms were of more than ordinary length in pro- 
portion even to his vast body, and his hands were of 
such dimensions as to excite astonishment at their 
size. His dress was a mixture of court fashion and 
shabby genteel, with an enormous broad-brimmed hat 
that completely shaded his features ; but when he re- 
moved it on our approach, with the most perfect 
gentlemanly ease, I could perceive that time and sorrow 


had ploughed deep furrows on a countenance that in- 
dexed a benevolence of heart. His weleome was cor 
dial, and given with a politeness of manner that marked 
him as one well acquainted with all the courtesies and 
accomplishments of polished society; yet there was a 
singularity in every thing that he did, which plainly 
manifested he was no servile imitator of other men, 
but a perfect original in himself. 

“ You have come to breakfast with me, I hope, Mr 
Mitchell,” said he, after I had been formally introduced. 
“ Your friend, you say, is desirous of seeing all that the 
colony can present to the view; I shall be proud to 
show him my plants.” 

Of course I expressed my thanks, and we walked 
towards the house, through grounds laid out very dif- 
ferently to any that I had yet seen: the soil was kept 
perfectly clean, and there was great order and regu- 
larity, whilst the shrubs had more the appearance of 
an experimental nursery than a plantation for imme- 
diate profit. There was the bread-fruit tree, carefully 
planted out ; various kinds of almond-trees ; the cocoa- 
tree, with its large green bulbs; the shaddock ; and 
numerous others. 

The house, like its master, was falling into decay, 
and the interior was in a very ruinous condition, though 
there yet remained several traces of former comfort, 
and in some detached parts even of elegance. It was 
entirely on a ground floor, with a lofty roof resembling 
the bungaloes of the East; but the winds of heaven 
played through between the rafters, and in the wet 
season the rain took the same course, so that a dry 
corner was indeed a blessing ; but as the showers were 
few and far between—sometimes four or five months— 
the inconvenience was not much felt. 

The exterior situation of the house was such as fancy 
may picture, but which neither the pencil of the artist 
nor the pen of the writer could adequately describe. 
There was the garden in front, with its eternal summer 
of beauty stretching down to the river, whilst on each 
flank the tall mora, piercing a hundred feet into the 
air, raised its proud head, adorned with streamers of 
bright red flowers that wreathed its brows ; the para- 
site, that drew its nourishment from the tree, sapped 
its vitality, and smiled in gorgeous array whilst it in- 
flicted death. From the branches hung the curious 
nests of the mocking-birds, waving to and fro in every 
breeze, whilst creatures of the most lovely plumage 
hovered amongst the leaves, mingling all the colours of 
the rainbow. Flights of parrots in their variegated 
hues—flocks of the scarlet as well asthe white flamingo 
—hundreds of birds about the size of a thrush, with 
rich jet glossy black wings, body, and tail, but the head 
and a small portion of the breast of a deep crimson ; 
there, too, was the little humming-bird, glistening and 
glancing like detached sun-beams hovering round the 
flowers, and then darting away with the rapidity of 
lightning ; it was indeed a sweet, a heavenly spot for 
solitude, with the clear blue sky above, and the choicest 
of nature’s productions below. 

The back of the dwelling was also a garden in the 
form of an immense amphitheatre, the area of which 
was preserved by the towering trees ; here were pine- 
apples in exquisite profusion, and all the delicious tro- 
pical fruits in greater perfection than I had ever seen 
them before ; in fact, the proprietor employed his whole 
time in experimentalising on the productions of the 
earth, under the ardent hope of naaieg future bene- 
fits to his fellow-creatures. 

Our breakfast was a usual one in the West Indies, as 
far as materials went, but nothing could be whiter than 
the cloth that was spread over the table, and the mas- 
sive old-fashioned plate, and the costly service of china 
displayed without ostentation—as the common utensils 
in constant use contrasted strangely with the extreme 
wretchedness of the great room—whilst the warm 
breeze, laden with the perfumes of the orange blossoms, 
and the mellifluous fragrance of ripe pines, came through 
the open windows, almost overpowering the sense. 

The conversation was on general topics, and I found 
Mr Hammerton the finished gentleman in politeness of 
demeanour, the scholar, the man of science, well versed 
in literature and classical lore, a human monarch of 
naturé’s own creation, on whom a diadem could have 
conferred no additional honour, a philosopher and a 
Christian. Such were the ideas which two hours’ inter- 
course with this remarkable man forced upon my mind, 
and my desire momentarily increased to ascertain some- 
thing of his ey: ; for, notwithstanding all that I have 
endeavoured to describe him, there was at times a 
wildness in his manner, and a fierce gleaming in his 
eyes, that seemed to be nearly allied to a derangement 
of intellect. 

At parting, I very candidly and warmly expressed 
the a I had enjoyed during my visit; nor 
could I forbear from hinting my surprise that so much 
seeming intelligence and worth should be thus buried 
in the wilderness. Never shall I fo the look he 
gave me ; what its meaning was, I could not then well 
divine. We were standing near the jetty, and only a 
few feet from the clump of trees, beneath whose shade 
was that monumental urn ; his eyes flashed with fierce- 
ness ; his long arms were extended at full length, and 
his tami spread as if to repulse me with horror; 


whilst his tall body swayed to and fro with agitation, 
and a succession of heavy groans seemed to rend his 
very heart: thus he stood for more than a minute; 
then suddenly turning round, he strode amongst the 
trees, and fell prostrate, or nearly so, with his arms 


encom i e tomb. 
« We must render him assistance, Mitchell,” said I, 
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although I undisguisedly own that the circumstance 
had produced an impression of alarm. 

o No, massa—nebber !” responded an negro, 
who had followed us from the house; “let him a 
be spose you please; he for come better, by littlee 
minute when you all gone. He for taalk too much dis 
morning ; e him tink sorry for noder time long 


“ You are right, Cesar,” observed Mitchell ; “ but 
look well after him, boy ; I was in hopes he had quite 
recovered from these attacks.” 

« massa for good deal much better,” said Ceesar, 
« but da tranger dere,” pointing at me with his chin, 
“he hab face all same ; palaver all same as da poor 
picanniny em bury in de bush.” The fallen man 
moved. “Go, massa, go,” continued the negro ; “ you 
no top longer ; Golamity bless Massa Mitchell ; go den 
quick, and no let em boys sing em chant hearee, spose 
you please.” 

We hastily embarked, and the boatmen, who had 
witnessed the scene, were too eager to get away from 
the place to require any orders to stretch out ; they 
bent manfully to the oars, and in a few minutes we 
swept round a point of land that entirely separated us 
from the spot. I eagerly inquired of Mitchell the 
meaning of the strange and remarkable incidents which 
I had witnessed. He gave me a brief outline of Ham- 
merton’s history, that only served to ry my curio- 
sity, and induce me subsequently to collect all the infor- 
mation I possibly could, and which shall, in my next 
paper, be presented to the reader. 


THE FORTUNES OF M. OUVRARD, THE 

CONTRACTOR. : 
Ir is not the least striking circumstance connected with 
the French Revolution, that, while the more generous 
natures were eagerly perilling life in behalf of the 
political views they respectively entertained, or in 
defence of the national frontiers, there was a set of 
acquisitive natures, which recognised nothing in that 
great struggle, but a means of more rapidly successful 
money-making. While Danton, Desmoulins, Carnot, 
and their associates, had their attention concentrated 
on the hall of the Convention in the Tuilleries—while 
the nation was in a state of bankruptcy and starvation, 
and the armies were provided with no requisite but 
the resolution to die, if necessary, in defence of their 
country—the Exchange was the haunt of a tribe of men 
who might be described as trading on the miseries of 
their fellow-creatures, and getting rich on their impo- 
verishment. Many of these persons suffered in- the 
confusion, but others survived with the fortunes they 
had acquired. One of the most remarkable of them 
was a certain M. Ouvrard, who afterwards became 
eminent as a contractor for the armies under Napoleon 
and the restored Bourbons. This person published his 
life a few years ago, and from a copious review of that 
work, which has come under our attention, we obtain 
the following curious particulars :-— 

He was the son of an extensive proprietor of paper- 
mills on the borders of Bretagne and Poitou. At the 
breaking out of the Revolution, when as yet but twenty 
years of age, he had the sagacity to perceive that a 
greatly increased demand for paper must be one of the 
certain consequences of the era of political contention 
on which the nation was entering; and he therefore 
commenced his career by buying up the product of a 
number of paper-manufactories for the ensuing two 
years. An immense profit was the reward of this 
speculation, and he then removed to Paris, where for 
some years he moved in the first revolutionary circles. 
Bonaparte was of the number of his acquaintance, 
and of him he tells a curious anecdote :—A certain 
decree of the Committee of Public Safety allowed 
cloth sufficient to make a uniform” to every officer 
in “active service.” Bonaparte, among others, applied 
for his share of this distribution, but was refused by 
the issuing commissary, upon the ground that his bri- 
gade was not actually in the advance. On this he went 
to Madame Tallien, who gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation to the authorities concerned; and, thus 
armed, the man who was to sway the destinies of 
Europe made a second application, and actually ob- 
tained cloth to make himself the hadit, et culotte d’uni- 
forme. It is to be remembered, in connection with the 
anecdote, that there was at this time a miserable defi- 
ciency of all the necessaries and conveniences of life 
in Paris, so that the anxiety of Bonaparte to obtain a 
suit of clothes might not altogether be in consequence 
of his poverty as an individual. By the time that the 
Directory was established, Ouvrard had amassed great 
wealth, and was thus enabled to trust the new govern- 
ment to the extent of ten millions of francs. He was 
interested, of course, in the existence of the Directory, 
and had no good will to the usurping views with which 
Bonaparte returned from Egypt. But nothing could 
arrest the fall of this body. On the celebrated 18th 
Brumaire, when it ceased to exist, Ouvrard breakfasted 
with Barras, the leading director. A table was laid for 
thirty guests, for usually there were not fewer; but on 
this morning, the covers had no guests before them. 


Ouvrard and Barras were sitting alone, in no very 
happy mood, when Talleyrand came in to demand the 
resignation of the latter, which was instantly complied 
with. A few days afterwards, Bonaparte applied to 
Ouvrard for a loan of twelve millions of francs, on behalf 
of the state. Instead of complying, he made inquiry 
respecting his previous loan of ten millions to the Direc- 
tory. The consequence was, that he was mulcted of 
part of what he considered his due upon that loan, and 
arrested for alleged misconduct in respect to his con- 
tracts for the service of the marine. In the course of 
the legal proceedings — him, the amount of his 
vast wealth came to be discovered. It exceeded twenty- 
nine millions of francs, upwards of one million two 
hundred thousand pounds of English money. While a 
notorious money-gatherer, he was the reverse of sordid 
in his personal habits. At his seat at Rainey, he kept 
open house, whether he might be present or not, and 
gave the most splendid entertainments. Here he was 
visited by some of the most important personages of 
the day ; among the rest, by Lord Erskine and Mr Fox, 
during the short peace of 1802. The persecutions 
instituted and kept up against him by the Bonapartean 
government, did not preclude their entering into large 
transactions with him. In the year 1800 took the 
contract for provisioning the army by wt. che power 
of Austria was broken on the ple’ ‘ Marengo. 
In 1802, when there was a scarcit' © -orn, he con- 
tracted with the government for t portation of a 
large quantity. In 1803, he took iarine contracts 
again (the old ones being still ettled) for a fresh 
term of six years. In the ne. eay,ne contracted 
for a very considerable loan ; and presently afterwards, 
in despite of all differences, he was sent to Madrid b 
Bonaparte, to negotiate the payment of the Spaniah 
subsidy of sixty-two millions of francs to France. 

Getting money from the treasury of Spain was a hard 
task to set an ambassador about ; and the first reply of 
the Spanish minister to the suggestion deserves to be 
quoted, as a formula in the way of getting rid of such 
applications. ‘‘ Monsieur, nous avons la meilleure vo- 
lonté, mais pas un ecu!”—(My friend, we have the best 
inclinations, but not a coin.) M. Ouvrard, however, 
whose mind was always on the watch for opportunities 
of realising wealth on a large scale, resolved to do some 
business in the country on his own account. He un- 
dertook an immense importation of wheat in a time of 
dearth, projected loans, canals and other public works, 
and at one time seemed as if he had a great mind to pur- 
chase Spain out and out. Something approaching very 
near to this was actually done by our speculator. He con- 
tracted to furnish all the naval and military requisites 
of the state for a term of years, and made a bargain 
with the king, Charles IV., for the whole trade of his 
colonies in South America, the profits to be divided 
between his most Catholic majesty and the contractor. 
Upon this project, which Ouvrard speaks of in his Me- 
moirs as an “ acte sans example,” “ the greatest com- 
mercial and political enterprise which had ever been 
conceived or attempted,” Napoleon put an extinguisher 
in the shape of an imperial decree. In its defence, the 
projector says that it might have stimulated the ener- 
gies of Spain, and enabled it in some measure to meet 
the demand made upon it by the French government. 
But Bonaparte had a bad opinion of all contractors, 
whom he considered as only a kind of plunderers, and, 
being incensed at the scheme of Ouvrard, he caused 
him to be arrested, and placed in the St Pelagie. From 
this period, 1809, our speculator continued to spend his 
time chiefly in prison for several years, but did not 
lose any part of his enormous wealth, nor was his power 
to conduct great transactions diminished. Bonaparte, 
and his government, while heartily detesting him, 
knew his value, and could not altogether dispense with 
him. He was therefore allowed a little liberty on seve- 
ral occasions. In the beginning of the year 1812, there 
being some difficulty as to the supplies of provisions in 
Paris, the Baron Pasquier, then Prefect of Police, came 
to him in jail! to take his opiaion on the subject ; and 
immediately afterwards, from the same place, he-ad- 
dressed a memorial to the emperor on the subject of 
furnishing subsistence for the army in the projected 
campaign in Russia, offering, upon certain conditions, 
himself to undertake the service. In this paper he 
clearly predicted the evil consequences which would 
arise from Napoleon’s plan of “ making the war sup- 
port the war,” that is, taking free provisions ever, 
where. Ouvrard knew that provisions, under suc 
circumstances, would become too scarce to allow of the 
army moving. In some interviews he had with Bona- 
parte, while still a prisoner, he endeavoured to enforce 
this truth, but without effect. In October 1813, the 
Duke of Rovigo (Savary) came to Ouvrard in the St 
Pelagie, and offered him his liberty on condition that 
he would construct a new plan of finance. He rejected 
the offer, and was soon after liberated in consequence 
of the advance of the allies. 

Money is no bigot to particular shades of opinion, or 
to particular dynasties. As soon as the Bourbons had 
settled themselves anew in France, Ouvrard proposed 
to them a scheme of finance, which they were favour- 
ably listening to, when Bonaparte returned. The first 
thoughts of the restored emperor turned to the wealthy 
man whom he had left a prisoner in St Pelagie. Ouv- 
rard agreed to produce 50,000,000 of francs against a 
om quantity of new rentes. How far this transaction 

ied when the battle of Waterloo took place, 
we are not aware ; but on the return of the discomfited 
emperor to Paris, when he found it nec to abdi- 
cate and quit the French territory, he applied to 


Ouvrard for a loan of a personal nature, requesting 
the advance of a large sum in South American securi- 
ties, for which he proposed to en his personal 
demesnes and those of his family. got instine- 
tively felt the insecurity of this pledge, and declined 
the loan, He even refused to take charge of a number 
of chests which the fallen emperor wished to leave jn 
safe custody. In all this there was certainly no failure 
of gratitude in our speculator, for Bonaparte had never 
treated him in any other way than as a wretch whom 
it might be occasionally convenient to make use of, and 
whom to imprison, to “ squeeze,” and to load with 
opprobrious epithets, was, he thought, nothing more 
than fair. 

Having got safely through all the turmoils of this 
period, Ouvrard lived to be of important service to the 
Bourbons. For several years he was the chief nego- 
tiator of all their government loans—in short, the 
Rothschild of France. When the French army pro- 
ceeded under the Duke d’Angouleme to put down the 
constitutional government in Spain, a sad lack of fore- 
sight was manifested in the furnishing department. 
Ouvrard, no doubt aware of the state of the army in 
this respect, contrived to be by chance at Bayonne at 
the moment when it was about to cross the Bidassoa. 
All was in confusion. There were no rations, no forage, 
no magazines, no means of transport. It seemed as if 
three months would be necessary to furnish the proper 
stores. Strictly speaking, there was wheat for ten days, 
but no mills or sieves to make it into flour—no ovens, 
no bakers. The artillery had neither horses nor drivers. 
No dilemma could have been more suitable as an oppor- 
tunity for M. Ouvrard showing his talents. Accord- 
ingly, on the very day after his arrival at Bayonne, 
the Duke d’Angouleme sent for him, and offered him 
the entire contract for all the services of the advancing 
army ; he accepted it, relying (as he says) entirely upon 
the force of money to raise supplies even in an enemy’s 
country ; and the detail of the measures which he took 
to that effect shall be given as nearly as possible in his 
own words. 

On the first signature of this contract, orders were 
given for the army to pass the Bidassoa ; but M. Ouv- 
rard’s supplies were not to commence until four days 
after. “On the first day, the troops lived as they could 
—which was not without some trouble ; and the ar- 
rangements of the government agents gave but an 
unsatisfactory idea of their talents ; uneasiness be: 
already to show itself in the army. On the second day, 
no one disguised his suspicions. General Terlet found 
it almost impossible to procure forage for the few 
artillery horses that he had ; the soldiers spoke openly 
in their bivouacs of the ill’appearance of affairs ; and 
the old troops, who had served in the Peninsula before, 
said plainly, ‘Thus Spain always has been our destruc- 
tion, and always will be! Here, we are but a day in 
the enemy’s country, and already there are no provi- 
sions.’ 

By this time we were at Tolosa—on the next day my 
contract and supply was to commence. The Milita 
Council assembled ; I was sent for, and ree lomaares | 
§ Where are your magazines-——what are your resources ? 
‘To-morrow the army will receive its regular issues.’ 
‘We must have ten days’ provisions at once for the 
second corps.’ ‘To-morrow the second corps shall 
receive ten days’ provisions.’ ‘ Well, but we want more 
than these mere promises. Your magazines—your 
depéts—where are they?’ I refused to answer, because 
I knew that my views would not have been credited. 
The Council adjourned ; met again; adjourned again ; 
and again met. 

I had called together (this is in Tolosa) all the autho- 
rities ; the priests, the merchants, all the persons of 
every description who had any credit, any influence. 
‘ Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘ the army is here: it does not 
desire to live at your expense: but you will feel that 
it must be fed: assist me in procuring provisions for 
the troops to-day, that they may not take your own out 
of your mouths to-morrow. We want bread, meat, 
vegetables, forage, horses, carria, You know your 
country and its resources ; away with you, therefore, 
into the neighbourhood, and inform your relations, your 
friends, every body you see, of-this. Every thing that 
is brought I will pay for in ready money. I will do 
more; for every thing that is brought to me before 
eight o’clock to-morrow morning, I will pay ten times 
its value ; nine times the worth for all that comes before 
nine o’clock ; eight times for all that comes before ten ; 
and so fellowing. Now, here is money in advance for 
all! Away, and lose no time about the business.’ 

You may always rely, that men will be trne to their 
own interest. By sun-rise next morning, the tops of 
the hills were covered by people of all sexes and 
each hurrying before the other, to get the rome @ 
the highest price. An event took place which I had 
not prepared for. The soldiers, uneasy about their 
supply, fell upon this crowd before it reached my stores, 
and pillaged it in an instant. Every thing was gone! 
The peasants came running to me. ‘ Monsieur, I had 
arrived before eight o’clock ; they have plundered me 
of my goods!” ‘ How much were they worth? ‘So 
mueh.’ ‘ Here is the money ; go away, and bring more: 
when you come again, you shall not be plundered.’ In 
short, the army had its full supply. It cost me dear, 
this system, in the first instance ; but that we paid for 
every thing, and paid well, was soon known. Commo- 
dities then came in from all quarters; and when the 
supply became abundant, the prices fell accordingly.” 

This single transaction may give some idea of the 
penetration and ingenuity of Ouvrard, and will pro- 
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bably impress the conviction that, after all, his enor- 
mous wealth could not be altogether undeserved. His 
life—we are not aware whether it be yet concluded— 
affords a remarkable proof of the influence which money 
must always exercise in human affairs, and of the import- 
ance which it never fails to confer on those who possess 
it in large quantities. Ouvrard was treated almost as 
a felon by Bonaparte ; yet, even while thus regarded, 
his wealth brought not only the emperor’s first minis- 
ters, but the emperor himself, to seek his counsel and 
assistance. He affords, at the same time, a proof that 
money may be in unparalleled quantities, 
and that all this importance may be attached to its pos- 
sessor, and yet the owner of it may not enjoy so much 
respect as is attached to many a poor man. 


GREAT CAVE OF GUACHARO. 
Awonast the many subterranean recesses which are met 
with in different parts of the world, few are more re- 
markable, and none less known generally, than the Cave 
of Guacharo, in the republic of Venezuela, in South 
America. Indeed, until Humboldt published his mas- 
terly delineation of this quarter of the globe, Europeans 
were ignorant of its existence, although it had been 
long known to the Spanish missionaries, and was for 
wees a place of awe and terror to the natives. 

t is situated near the picturesque and delightful valley 
of Caripe, which lies to the west of the Gulf of Paria, 
in about ten degrees of north latitude. Ina country 
where a love of the marvellous is a prominent feature 
of the mental character, a cavern whose unexplored 
recesses give birth to a river, and which is inhabited 
by myriads of nocturnal birds, whose terrible cries 
awaken all the echoes of the dreary subterranean, is of 
course a never-failing subject of conversation, and the 
attention of Humboldt was very soon drawn'to it. He 
thus describes his visit to the cave :— 

“ At the foot of the lofty mountain of Guacharo, we 
were only four hundred steps from the cavern, without 
yet perceiving the entrance. The torrent runs in a 
erevice, which has been hollowed out by the waters ; 
and we went on under a cornice, the projection of 
which prevented us from seeing the sky. The path 
winds like the river ; at the last turning we came sud- 
denly before the immense opening of the grotto. The 
aspect of this spot is majestic even to the eye of a 
traveller accustomed to the picturesque scenes of the 
higher Alps. I had before this seen the caverns of the 
Peak of Derbyshire, where, extended in a boat, we 
traversed a subterranean river, under a vault two feet 
high. I had visited the beautiful grotto of Treshe- 
mienshiz, in the Carpathian mountains, the caverns of 
the Hartz, and those of Franconia, which are vast ceme- 
teries of bones of tigers, hysenas, and bears, as large as 
our horses. Nature in every zone follows immutable 
Jaws in the distribution of rocks, in the exterior form 
of mountains, and even in those tumultuous changes 
which the exterior crust of our planet has undergone. 
So great a uniformity led me to believe that the aspect 
of the cavern of Caripe would differ little from what 
I had observed in my preceding travels. The reality 
far exceeded my expectations. If the configuration of 
the grottoes, the splendour of the stalactites, and all the 
peveus of inorganic nature, present striking ana- 
jogies, the majesty of equinoctial vegetation gives at 
the same time an individual character to the aperture 
of the cavern. The Cave of Guacharo is pierced in the 
vertical profile of a rock. The entrance is toward the 
south, and forms a vault eighty feet broad and seventy- 
two feet high. This elevation is but a fifth less than 
that of the colonnade of the Louvre. The rock that 
surmounts the grotto is covered with trees of gigantic 
height.” The learned traveller then goes on to describe 
the vegetation, remarkable alike for its beauty and 
exuberance, round the mouth of the cavern, and pro- 
ceeds—* We measured the way by means of a cord, 
and we went on about four hundred and thirty feet, 
without being obliged to light our torches. Daylight 
penetrates even into this ion, because the grotto 
forms but one single channel, which keeps the same 
direction from south-east to north-west. Where the 

ight begins to fail, we heard from afar the hoarse sounds 
of the guacharo birds ; sounds which the natives think 
belong exclusively to those subterranean places.” The 

haro is a bird about the size of a fowl, with dark 
luish grey plumage, and having on the head, wings, 
and tail, large heart-shaped white spots edged with 
black. Its eyes, which are blue, are injured by the 
blaze of day, and, like the owl, it prefers the darkness. 
It quits the cavern at nightfall, especially if the moon 
shine. “ It is difficult,” says Humboldt, “ to form an 
idea of the horrible noise occasioned hy thousands of 
these birds in the dark part of the cavern; it can only 
be com to the croaking of our crows, which, in the 
pine forests of the north, live in society, and construct 
their nests upon trees, the tops of which touch each 


other.” 


About midsummer, the Indians kill enormous num- 
bers of these birds for the fat which covers some parts 
of their bodies in thick layers. The slaughter takes 
a amongst the young brood, who are dislodged 

rom their rocky nests by means of long poles, the 

old ones all the while flapping their wings over the 
heads of the destroyers of their young, and uttering 
appalling cries of distress. The fat is melted in pots 

clay, and, when prepared, appears to be of the con- 
sistency of molasses, is transparent, inodorous, and so 
pure that it may be kept more than a year without be- 
coming rancid. The oil obtained from the guacharoes 


has been used by the natives from a high antiquity, and 
the Catholic missionaries make use of it in their lamps. 
The destruction of birds is very great, in comparison 
with the quantity of unctuous matter obtained ; and it 
is supposed that the race would long since have been 
exterminated, had not several circumstances contri- 
buted to its preservation. In the first place, the Indians 
seldom have the courage to penetrate far into the cave, 
from superstitious motives. Mystic ideas are connected 
with these nocturnal birds, Pa their realm of darkness. 
They believe that the spirits of their fathers sojourn 
in the gloomy recesses of the subterranean ; and with 
them, to go and mingle with the guacharoes is to re- 
join their ancestors—to die. 

The cavern continues to wind in the same direction, 
to be of the same breadth, and to retain its original 
height of about seventy feet, for a distance of 1458 feet, 
beyond which it begins to contract in its dimensions. 
Throughout its length flows a stream of water, in some 
places thirty feet in breadth and two feet in depth, but 
from what source this subterraneous river comes, no 
one has yet been able to tell, as the roughness of the 
cavern, and various impediments, prevent the progress 
of explorers beyond a certain point. On issuing from 
the mouth of the cave, and running a few leagues, the 
stream joins the river Santa Maria, whose waters ul- 
timately fall into the Gulf of Paria. Humboldt was 
astentied to find the cavern abounding in vegeta- 
tion os beyond the distance which the sun’s 
light penetrated. It appears that seeds which are 
carried into the cave by the old birds to feed their 
young, spring up wherever they can fix themselves in 

e mo t covers the calcareous encrustations. 
Blanched stalks, with some half-formed leaves, were 
found to have attained the height of two feet. It is 
well known, that, when light is excluded from plants, 
they become pale and disfigured, of which an instance, 
on a grand e, was here afforded. In advancing, 
the vault gradually began to contract in height ; 
and in proportion as it became lower, the cries of 
the guacharoes sounded more shrill and piercing. 
The Indians at last refused to proceed any farther, 
and Humboldt was compelled to retrace his steps to 
the free air and the light of day. He found that a 
Catholic bishop had penetrated much farther than he, 
having measured nearly 2500 feet from the mouth to 
the spot where he stopped, although the cavern, to all 
appearance, extended a great deal deeper. Some have 
asserted that it is miles in length, but this is not 
credited by more sober thinkers. It is, however, un- 
doubtedly one of the most spacious grottoes known in 
the limestone formations. 

In connection with this cave we may add a few sen- 
tences on the origin of caverns in general, so interest- 
ing in a geological point of view. If there be one man 
more than another entitled to offer an opinion on the 
subject, it is Humboldt, who has examined so many 
both in the old and in the new world. He thinks that 
their formation must be referred to causes totally dif- 
ferent. With regard to the largest and most re- 
markable class, those of the limestone and gypsum 
formations, the horizontal direction of the galleries, and 
their gentle and uniform slope, obviously point to an 
aqueous origin ; that is, running water, by erosion, 
has gradually enlarged clefts already existing, and car- 
ried off the more friable parts. Amongst primitive 
rocks, real grottoes are only found in the calcareous 
formations. When analysed, stalactites are found to 
exhibit all the characters of a chemi recip It 
is known that a small quantity of carbonic acid is suffi- 
cient, after long contact, to give to water the power of 
dissolving a portion of carbonate of lime. Humboldt 
remarks, that the Jura limestone, to which the grottoes 
of the valley of Caripe belong, abounds so much with 
caverns in both hemispheres, that some German geo- 
logists have called it hehlenkalkstein, that is, cavern- 
limestone. The form of these subterraneans depends 
partly on the nature of the rocks in which they occur, 
and partly on the agent which has been at work in 
their formation. “ From what I have seen,” says our 
learned traveller, “ in the mountains of Europe and 
the cordilleras of America, caverns may be divided, 
according to their interior structure, into three classes. 
Some have the form of large clefts, or crevices, like 
veins not filled with ore ; such as the cavern of Rosen- 
muller in Franconia, Eldon-Hole in the Peak of Derby- 
shire, and the sewers of Chamacasapa, near Tasco, and 
Tehuilotepee in Mexico. Other caverns are open to 
the light at both ends; these are rocks really pierced 
through—natural galleries, traversing a solitary moun- 
tain. Such are the Hole-berg of Muggendorf, and the 
famous cavern of Danto in Mexico. A third form, and 
the most common, exhibits a succession of cavities 
placed nearly on the same level, in the same direction, 
and communicating with each other by of 
greater or less breadth.” Weare then to consider the 
caverns which are found in calcareous rocks as pro- 
duced by the action of water, but those belonging to the 
voleanic rocks appear to result from gaseous emana- 
tions, acting in the direction in which they find the least 
resistance. Fire, too, occasionally has acted like water 
in carrying off substances. A cavern in the Mauri- 
tius, or Isle of France, is supposed to have originated 
in the melting of a mass of glance-iron by a volcanic 
eruption. Mephitic and deleterious gases of various 

inds are often found in the caverns of gypsum moun- 
tains. Humboldt observes, that in these cases it is not 
the sulphate of lime which acts on the atmospheric air, 
but the clay slightly impregnated with carbon, and the 
fetid limestone, which are so often mingled with the 


gypsum. Unless the caverns of the calcareous forma- 
tion contain animal remains, they are not liable to these 
decompositions of the atmospheric air. None of these 
have hitherto been discovered in Caripe. 

In conclusion, we shall briefly refer to a few of the 
most remarkable caves known. Some of them are of 
a truly amazing depth. That of the Peak of Derby- 
shire, already mentioned, has been sounded by a line 
of more than 9600 feet, without any bottom being found. 
Near Frederickshal, in Norway, there is a cavity, into. 
which if a stone be precipitated, two minutes elapse be- 
fore it is heard to reach the bottom; and hence it has 
been concluded that its depth is upwards of 11,000 feet, 
more than two miles. In Carniola there are numerous- 
caverns, one of which at Adelsberg is said to afford a 
subterranean walk of several miles. Some caverns 
present very remarkable phenomena. There are those 
from which, in the heat of summer, an ice-cold wind 
issues with great violence. Others, again, have their 
walls glazed with ice in autumn, and in December this 
coating melts away. The caverns most interesting and 
most curious for their natural productions, are those 
from whose roofs water, impregnated with calcareous 
matter, has dropped, and which either remains sus- 
pended from the vaults in the shape of long crystals, or, 
falling to the ground, assumes a variety of fantastical 
forms, often bearing a singular resemblance to various 
vegetables and animals. These are called stalactites, 
and it is this cireumstance which confers such celebrity 
on the grotto of Antiparos, situated in the island of the 
same name. The floors of many caverns are covered. 
with petrified bones. These are vast natural cemeteries, 
where whole generations of beings have been deposited 
in some of the revolutions which the globe has under- 
gone. Some caverns contain wells, or sheets of water, 
sd large that they have acquired the name of subter- 
raneous lakes. We have seen that a river issues from. 
the Cave of Guacharo—there are others which exhibit 
the same phenomenon ; and what is more extraordinary, 
there are some which receive very large streams, which: 
lose themselves in the interior, and are seen and heard 
of no more. Norway presents us with several, where, 
as the explorer treads along the arched and calcareous 
floor, he hears the roar and dash of invisible torrents 
under his feet. Volcanic caverns are numerous and 
remarkable. There is one at Satur in Iceland, above 
5000 feet in length, and having three of its sides or 
walls covered with a greenish-black varnish, a volcanic 
vitrifaction. From the roof depend long spikes of lava, 
and through the chinks in many places the rays of the 
sun are admitted. But, perhaps, the most splendid of 
all known subterraneans is our own Fingal’s Cave, in 
the island of Staffa. Here we find thousands of ma- 
jestic columns of basalt supporting a lofty roof, under 
which the ocean rolls in everlasting murmurs. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
A NEW KIND OF CANDLES. 

THERE is a new method of making candles, which 
perhaps few of our readers have heard of. The object 
of the manufacturers is to make tallow candles re- 
semble wax candles, both in appearance and burn- 
ing, and this they accomplish in a surprisingly suc- 
cessful manner. The process employed to transform 
the tallow into a substance like white wax, is very in- 
genious. It consists in various operations of boiling 
and purifying, which we do not consider ourselves at. 
liberty to describe ; and, at a certain stage, the tallow 
is run into moulds, so as to form cakes of about an 
inch in thickness, and a foot or two in length and 
breadth. These cakes, when cool, are piled one upon 
the top of another, but with a layer of coarse mat 
between, to keep the cakes from sticking to each other. 
The pile of cakes thus interspersed with mats, is next 
put into a press of enormous power ; and pressure being 
applied, a dark yellow oil is squeezed from the cakes. 
No screw-press can give force sufficient for this ope- 
ration : a hydraulic press is used, wrought by a steam- 
engine, and the oil is seen pouring like a shower down 
the sides of the pile, and running away in troughs at 
the bottom. After the oil has been sufficiently ex- 

lied, the cakes are taken out, and they seem as 
Sood as a piece of board ; in short, the tallow has been 
waxified, and has lost both the smell and the taste of 
grease. The cakes are now ready to be melted and. 
run into candle moulds in the usual manner; but 
something else is wanting to complete the process. 
The wicks consist of three strands of cotton plaited 
together, and upon these the candles are moulded. 
The plaiting of the wicks is of much importance. In 
common tallow candles, it is observed that the wick 
in burning stands up in the centre of the flame, and, 
therefore, weakens the light. Snuffing remedies this 
evil, though only for a minute or two, and constant. 
snuffing is a serious annoyance. When the wicks are 
plaited, they do not stand up in the flame. As the 
candle consumes, the burnt wick curls aside out of the 
flame, and presents a nose to the atmosphere, by which 
the substance of the wick is dispersed without any’ 
snuffing, as in the case of wax candles. So close, in- 
deed, is the resemblance which these compressed tal- 
low candles have to candles of wax, that no person, 


without careful examination, could discover the dif- 
ference, while they are only about one-half the price. 
It was a Frenchman, we believe, who discovered the 
rocess of making candles on this principle, but it has 
brought to 
perseverance. 


rfection only by English capital and 
t the large establichnent of Messrs 
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Edward Price and Co., at Vauxhall, which we lately 
visited, candles aro now made according to this in- 
ious process of manufacture to an inconceivably 
amount ; and, though far inferior in brilliancy of 
ight to our own beautiful gas, they are unquestion- 
y a great improvement on the old kind of tallow 
candles, which, indeed, they must entirely supersede 
in warm climates. 
ADVICES (USELESS). 

The practice of buckling a leathern belt round the 
waists of children—particularly round little boys— 
which has lately come into fashion, is, we observe from 
a late medical work, discommended as frequently in- 
jurious to growth. The writer, who is Mr Hare, sur- 
geon in Leeds, in treating of curvatures of the spine, 
thus observes :—“ A custom at present prevails to a 
very considerable extent, of using a leathern belt 
buckled round the waist of boys, when they commence 
wearing their clothes of woollen cloth ; this practice, 
unless adopted with great care, has a direct tendency 
to produce a contracted state of the chest and upper 
= of the abdomen, similar in effect, though not in 

, to that produced by corsets in growing girls : 
it is hoped that it is only necessary to point out the 

i will at once see the necessity of 


Mr Hare, in the same work, presents a number of 
lamentable cases of curvatures of the spine, consump- 
tions, and other diseases, produced by tight lacing ; 
but that is a subject of which it is not of the smallest 
use to speak, with the hope of remedying the evil ; our 
young women have got a crotchet into their heads 
that small waists ere handssene—-though, by the way, 
we never heard any gentleman say so—and, conse- 

uently, no species of admonition will cause them to 
desist on the pernicious practice of squeezing them- 
selves out of shape. A medical friend lately ee 
the propriety of our making — known the in- 
jury which girls and young ladies also suffer by a 
strange practice lately introduced, of wearing the 
shoulders of their frocks down upon their arms. The 
injury, he told us, does not consist in the exposure of 
the whole neck and shoulders to the atmosphere, 
though that, no doubt, is something, but in the pre- 
vention of a free motion of the arms, by which the 
chest is confined, or prevented from expanding in a 
natural manner. We make this known through the 
wide circle of our readers, but without expecting that 
the notice will cause a single young lady to alter the 
fashion of her attire. Like tight lacing, the silly cus- 
tom of exposing the shoulders and pinning down the 
arms, must be left to run its course. 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
HEIDELBERG TO FRANKFORT. 
THE route which we have now to pursue is from Hei- 
delberg to Frankfort, being the commencement of our 
return homeward. The road lies along the base of 
the Odenwald range of mountains, and, consequently, 
in our progress northwards, we have on our left that 
large flat plain of the Upper Rhine, which has been 
described in the preceding article. Crossing the stone 
bridge over the Neckar, and shortly afterwards turn- 
ing round the corner of the projecting hill opposite 
Heidelberg, the plain is before us in all its green ferti- 
lity, while the lofty peaks of the Odenwald on our right 
are observed at intervals to be crowned with ruined 
castles, once the abode of feudal or robber chiefs. On 
account of its proximity to the bergs or mountains, 
the road has been called the Bergstrasse, and is pur- 
sued by all travellers who are in quest of romantic 


scenery. 

From Heidelberg to Frankfort, the distance is, I 
should suppose, forty miles, the town of Darmstadt 
lying at about two-thirds of the way; and, therefore, 
while the calash is jogging on at an easy pace, and we 
are about to leave the territory of Baden behind us, 
I will embrace the opportunity of making a few gene- 
ral remarks on the condition of things in this quarter 
of the world. 

The appearance of the country through which we 
had travelled, differs very materially from what is seen 
any where in Britain. There are no gentlemen’s houses 
scattered about, even in the midst of the most beau- 
tiful scenery ; no substantial farm-buildings ; no cot- 
tages by the roadside ; and, in fact, no isolated dwell- 
ings of any description. The whole population is 
congregated in towns or villages, and in most instances 
these places are either walled, or show some remains 
of a state of defence ; every town, at least, is guarded 
by soldiers stationed at barriers at its entrances. The 
gentry, whom I presume to be the proprietors of the 
land, live entirely in the towns. The peasantry, who 
conduct the agricultural operations, live in the villages ; 
and every village is thus little else than a number of 
farm-houses, barns, and stables, standing in a cluster. 
Perhaps a number of the small farniers in these vil- 
lages are proprietors of the bits of land they cultivate ; 
but if this be the case, it does not seem to elevate 
them above the general level of the rural population. 
A state of poverty appears to prevail over the whole 
territory. No doubt, some are better off than others ; 
but, taking the bulk of the people in the villages of 


Hesse-Darmstadt, Bavaria, and Baden (also of Nas- 
sau, which I shall by and bye have to describe), they 
seem to be more miserable in their condition than 
the peasantry of England or Scotland. Their houses 
are commonly built of wattle and yellow mud, and 
are dreadfully cold in winter, for want of fuel. Their 
clothing is scant and coarse, and in many places I ob- 
served that the women who were working im the fields 
had no shoes. Their food, as I was informed by those 
acquainted with their habits, is of the most 

kind ; rye and barley bread, potatoes, apples, milk, 
and a little butter and cheese, are their principal ar- 
ticles of diet. Though most of them cultivate vines, 
they dare not eat a grape, and of the wine they must 
not drink a drop—all, like the Irishman’s pork and 
beef, goes to pay the rent, and what does not press so 
sore in the A Meee case, the taxes. In Baden, I 
observed that tobacco is cultivated to a considerable 
extent ; but whether this materially adds to the com- 
forts of the people, I am unable to say. 

The want of capital in these countries is very strik- 
ing. The soil is light and sandy, and evidently ~ 
sessed of considerable productive power, but the style of 
cultivation is a perfect burlesqueon farming. A strange 
old-fashioned wooden plough, mounted on wheels, is 
drawn by two cows yoked together at the horns ; and to 
see these poor little animals walking patiently with the 
machine after them along the fields, would inspire any 
person with pity. All the farm-carts are also drawn 
by cows yoked in the same manner, and the drivers are 
generally grotesque figures in blue linen smock-shirts 
and three-cornered cocked hats. In short, the whole 
arrangements for cultivating the ground, carrying the 
produce to the villages, and preparing the corn for 
market, are on the most primitive scale, hardly ad- 
vanced, I should think, beyond the processes men- 
tioned in the book of Ruth, and other parts of the Old 
Testament. Notwithstanding all this, the crops of 
grain were tolerable, and gave token of what the 
would be under a right system of management. Nei- 
ther in the open country nor in the villages did we 
see any stackyards ; such a thing is unknown, for the 
farmers cannot afford to keep their produce on hand 
till a good market occurs. Thus limited in their ways 
and means, the poor German farmers receive compa- 
ratively small prices for their grain, and hence the 
lowness of the cost of provisions. Generally speak- 
ing, every article of native produce is only half 
the priee it is in this country ; in other words, when 
we are paying eightpence for four pounds of bread, 
the German is paying no more than fourpence. As 
the wages of labour correspond to these low prices, 
the cost of manufacturing articles is much less than it 
is in Britain, and must doubtless tend to injure the 
sale of British manufactures, not only in this part of 
the continent, but in those countries to which the 
cheaply produced German goods are sent. A cotton 
factory which we saw on the Rhine near Mayence, 
and another which we observed in the course of erec- 
tion at Mannheim, cannot fail to be conducted at a 
half, and most likely a third, of the outlay for wages 
that would be incurred at Manchester or Glasgow.* 

In alluding to the subject of German manufactures, 
IT am reminded of an arrangement now prevailing 
all over the countries on the Middle and Upper 
Rhine, and also the other parts of Northern Ger- 
many, which has a most injurious éffect on the 
transmission thither of British goods; I mean the 
Prussian League. Formerly, every principality, great 
and small, was independent as regarded commerce, 
and had its own body of officials for exacting duties 
on the transmission of goods. This was a most vexa- 
tious system for travellers, as they were searched at 
every barrier, and atly delayed in their journey ; 
but it did not practically exclude goods arriving from 
foreign countries, and was not complained of by mer- 
chants. Quite a new arrangement now prevails. There 
are no barriers or custom-houses at the dividing boun- 
daries of the different states. The traveller may 
where he pleases, and nobody stops him ; he is only 
made aware that he is entering a different state 
by seeing a peculiarly striped post, blazoned with a 
coat of arms, stuck up on the side of the road. The 
importation of foreign manufactured fabrics is, how- 
ever, annihilated. The confederacy, or league, has 
rendered the whole of Northern Germany, as respects 
commerce and custom-house duties, but one great 
principality, of which the King of Prussia is monarch ; 
and as it is the object of that personage to encourage 
the manufactures of his own kingdom to the exclusion 
of those of all foreign powers, Prussia is, in point of 
fact, becoming the fountain whence a most extensive 
and populous region in central Europe is supplied with 
manufactured articles.+ The signs of this are very 


* Mayence is celebrated for manufactures in leather, particu- 
larly boots and shoes. The leather (calf) is soft and smooth, 
being obviously prepared in a superior manner to what we see in 
this country. I bought a pair of boots of this fine leather for lis., 
being about the half of what such articles would have cost me in 
Edinburgh. The boot-maker mentioned that he kept a vast 
number of men—a hundred, I think he said—employed in mak- 
ing boots and shoes for exportation to nearly all parts of the 
continent. 

t I believe that the larger proportion of British fabrics formerly 
introduced into Germany, were smuggled from certain free im- 
porting states into those districts from which they were legally 
excluded. Frankfort used to be a centre whence British goods 
were dispersed to a large extent by smugglers; of course, the 
Prussian cordon, which now surrounds the various states, has 
stopped this underband species of traffic. 


conspicuous in the drapers’ shops of Cologne, Coblen 
Mayence, Mannheim, and other 
all the are of a continental make, and chiefly 
from Elberfeld on the Lower Rhine. The Prussian 
— seems altogether to have been a masterly 
stroke of policy, and nothing is now wanting but 
capital to render the countries over which it operates 
the seat of a system of manufactures as t as that 
has Great Britain. 

t is not the least gratifying s m of improve- 
ment in these any are i 
daily more intelligent, in consequence of the unive 
establishment of schools. In Prussia, as is well known, 
school education is conducted on the most extensive 
principle, parents being compelled by law either to 
send their children to a school of their own choice, or 
to the common school provided by the state. The 
whole expense incurred for school-houses, teachers, 
books, &c. is liquidated by the government. The 
natural consequences of this munificent system of 
education are the spread of general intelligence, @ 
higher tone of morals, and diminution of crime. 
The benefits of such an enlarged system of educa- 
tion are not, however, confined to Prussia; an ex- 
ample is set to the small states round about, which 
they feel themselves impelled to follow. I found that: 
among the poor peasantry of Hesse Darmstadt and 
Nassau, schools are widely established by the vigilant. 
and paternal care of the governments, and nothing 
prevents the whole juvenile population from being in- 
structed but the disinclination of the parents to lose the 
services of their children during school hours. Froma 
printed statement which I procured at Mayence, it 
mane that at the close of the year 1834, there were in 
Hesse Darmstadt 350 schools, attended by 32,708 pupils, 
being about a 24th of the entire population. Up till 
the year 1821, education was greatly retarded by the 
jealousies of the three principal sects, Roman Catho- 

ics, Calvinists, and Lutherans, each of whom made 
an ineffectual ——_ to support schools for itself ; 
in 1821, the parish of Mélsheim began to see the hope- 
lessness of such an arrangement, and united its three 
schools into one ; other parishes followed the example, 
and now there are no schools of a common order 
adapted for particular sects. “Much opposition (says 
my authority) was on the part of some conscientious 
Christians made to this arrangement, from a fear that 
the religious faith of their children might be shaken 
through the amalgamation of sects together, but this 
feeling is fast dying away ; and now, where separate 
churches do not exist for the different forms of wor- 
ship, the religious duties of each are alternately per- 
formed on the same day and under the same roof.” 
And with respect to the influence of education on the 
manners of the people, “it soon became perceptible, in 
the diminution of crime and drunkenness throughout 
the country, how beneficial was the system adopted.” 


These scraps of information are not of great value ;, 


but, as showing, however feebly, that the human mind 
is advancing in intelligence, not by any means standing 
still or retrograding, in the countries on the Upper 
Rhine, I have taken the liberty of bringing them under 
the notice of my readers. 

‘We may now, after this long digression, proceed 
on our way to Frankfort. Passing through several 
antique villages, and catching a glimpse, now and then, 
of a ruined castle on the <inoaiel heights which skirted 
our path, we at length reached the town of Darmstadt, 
the capital of the grand-duchy. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated on a very gentle slope, with a western exposure, 
and consists of rows of handsome white houses cross- 
ing each other at right angles, like the streets of Mann- 
heim. At the head of the main street stands the 
palace, an old edifice of red sandstone, plastered, but 
much of the plaster fallen off, so as to es rather a 
shabby appearance. Near the palace there are some 
beautiful walks in a park tastefully laid out with wood 
and water, and open to the free entrance of the public. 
The town has a singularly clean appearance, and though 
exteriorly dull to strangers, is not without a spice of 
gaiety in its composition. Inhabited principally by 
renteurs, or those who live on small patrimonial reve- 
nues, it offers various means of amusement in the form 
of theatrical entertainments, balls, concerts, and as- 
semblies, varied with field-sports. During thelate reign, 
Darmstadt enjoyed the highest reputation for its mu- 
sical entertainments, for the grand-duke was passion- 
Oo fond of music, and supported a band of operatic 
performers. So absorbed was hein this pursuit, that, 
disregarding the usual etiquette of a court,,he consti- 
tuted himself leader of the orchestra in the public 
theatre, and there, in a conspicuous seat appropriated 
to himself, might he be nightly seen fiddling and gri- 
macing with all the usual energy of the character he 
80 fitly represented. 

Departing from this neat little capital of a German 
state, a ride of a few hours through an open country 
brings us to the neighbourhood of Frankfort. On 

ining the summit of an ascent on the road from 

rmstadt, and emerging from a long avenue of loft 

trees, we have before us, in looking northwards, a wide 
fertile valley, through which flows the Maine towards 
the west, and at the distance of a few miles falls into 
the Rhine above Mayence. In the middle of the val- 
ley, and on the right bank of the Maine, stands the 
city of Frankfort, which we shortly reach, on passi 
through a suburb on the left bank of the river, an 
crossing its long stone bridge. 

Frankfort was the most English-looking town we had 


seen on the continent. In driving into its suburbs, 
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— 
which are lined with elegant villas, one might almost be 
made to believe that he was entering the outskirts: of 
London. The reason for this is, that Frankfort is a 
free town, the capital of its own small territory of a few 
miles, and, by the good sense of its governors, has 
been stripped of its walls and fortifications, leaving the 
town to expand where taste or opulence may direct. 
The situation has no strikingly romantic feature, but 
is exceedingly beautiful, — highly advantageous for 
commerce. After witnessing the unhappy manner 
in which the waters of the Rhine are shut out by walls 
and military erections from the towns of Coblentz and 
Mayence, it was exhilarating to perceive that the 
Maine at Frankfort is lined with capacious open quays, 
and that these are in some places as highly ornamented 
with elegant mansions as are the banks of the Seine 
at. Paris. The Maine is a broad, but not deep river, 
and is navigated by vessels of a moderate size, engaged 
in traffic, and in carrying mgers to and from 
Mayence. The interior and environs of the town 
have been greatly improved in recent times, one of 
the chief alterations being the opening of certain wide 
thoroughfares through the clusters of narrow streets 
and alleys. I know no street, indeed, in any city, which 
surpasses in width, or in the grandeur of its edifices, the 
t central thoroughfare called the Zeil. Some of 
fhe hotels in this street can be compared only to 
gene palaces, with accommodations to an asto- 
ishing extent. That at which we remained during 
our stay, provided dinner for a hundred persons daily, 
in table-d’hotes at different hours, to suit the habits 
of Germans and English. It is also worth while to 
mention, that, notwithstanding the splendour of the 
establishments, and the excellence of the viands and 
attendance, the cost of living in one of these hotels is 
not more for a whole week than would be paid in 

certain hotels in London for a single day. 

Frankfort is the seat of the German Diet (or as- 
sembly of envoys from the different German states), 
and consequently possesses, to a certain extent, the 
character of acapital. Here reside ambassadors from 
the chief European powers ; and as these live in a style 
above the rank of common citizens, they assist in giv- 
ing an air of aristocratic elegance to the society of the 
town. Unfortunately for its character of a tree town, 
Frankfort has for some time been guarded by a troop 
of Austrian and Prussian soldiers, who are stationed 
at the various entrances. The cause of this awkward 
predicament was the foolish attempt made some time 
ago by a body of students from a neighbouring state, 
to revolutionise Germany, and make Frankfort the 
centre-point of their rebellious operations. Besides 
the Austrian and Prussian soldiers, there are some 
local troops constantly under arms ; and at the main 
guard-house, at the centre of the town, may be ob- 
served two or three field-pieces —— ready for use, 
should occasion require. It can hardly be supposed 
that the free city of Frankfort feels itself very com- 
fortable thus surrounded and filled with emblems of 
force, and, it may be, of civil disaster. 

The population of Frankfort, which is 40,000 in 
number, among whom are 5000 Jews, is chiefly en- 
gaged in manufacturing and mercantile pursuits, 
the place having long formed a favourite central 
depét in the commercial and banking transactions of 
Germany. The wealthy family of the Rothschilds 
sprang from a small banker and negociant in this 
town, and here one of the brothers resides. The prin- 
cipal merchants in the town live in a style of much 
ee and are celebrated not only for the ease 

liberality of their manners, but for their encou- 
ragement of the fine arts. One of these gentlemen, 
Mr Bethman, possesses a piece of sculpture of exqui- 
site beauty, which no traveller omits to visit. This 
wonder of modern art is the of Ariadne sit- 
ting in a ful posture on the back of a tigress ; 
the group is the er life, and sculptured out of a 
single block of pure white marble, by Dannecker, an 
artist of Stuttgard. Placed in a pavilion in the midst 
of a beautiful garden and shrubbery, open to the visits 
of strangers, the figure of Ariadne forms a rare object 
of attraction, and fails not to charm all who behold 
it. The perfect elegance of the design is not less 
striking than its singular chasteness ; and as a work 
of art, it must be ranked next to the products of the 
higher class of ancient Grecian sculptors. Young 
men studying to attain a high degree of excellence 
in the art of sculpture, could not do themselves a 
greater service than by visiting Dannecker’s Ariadne 
at Frankfort. 

From viewing this almost un eled object of art, 
we proceeded to visit other places usually shown to 
strangers, but an account of these can afford no inte- 
rest to pr and I merely state that we were, by 
the kindness of a friend on the spot, introduced to the 
Seckenberg Museum of Nat History, which is of 
great extent, and particularly rich in ornithological 
specimens. By the unwearied exertions and enthu- 
siasm of a single individual, M. Edouard Ruppel, the 
collection has risen to the first rank” in museums of 
this description. From a pure love of science, and to 
raise the e of his native town, that gentleman 
travelled over various parts of Asia and Africa, every 
where collecting rare animals, whose skins he trans- 
mitted to Frankfort for preservation. 

While at Frankfort, I, according to custom, made 
some state of primary educa- 
tion, and also visited such schools as appeared worth 
of attention. Common-school instruction, as I foun 
48 a8 general here as any where in Holland, there 


having been a great extension and improvement of the 
canes within the present century. Besides various 
schools conducted for special objects and by particular 
sects, there is a large model seminary established by 
the governors of the town, at which a liberal course 
of instruction is given to pupils of both sexes. It 

a number of masters and instructresses, and 
520 pupils attend the various cl Yo special reli- 
gious instruction is given, so that children belongi 
to all sects attend. There is a school of a similar kin 
for children belonging to a humbler order of society, at 
which are charged certain small fees, which the town 
contributes when the parents are unable to pay them. 
This is unquestionably a less objectionable mode of 
educating the poor than that of placing them in se 
rate schools, as in Holland, and is practically that 
which has always been in use in the parochial schools 
of Scotland. 

The environs of Frankfort, including a pretty little 
island in the river Maine, have, since the demolition 
of the town defences, been laid out in the form of 
pleasure-grounds, with charming serpentine walks 
through them, for the use of the inhabitants. Duri 
the fine evenings in summer, these are crowded wit! 
well-dressed persons of all ranks and conditions, for 
the purpose of healthful recreation in a or to 
hear bands of music which occasionally play for their 
amusement. In our visit to the walks during these 
evening entertainments, the same feeling came over 
us that we had experienced on witnessing similar 
scenes in Holland, namely, that the people of conti- 
nental towns enjoy far more positive enjoyment in 
out-of-door recreation than we can Jay claim to in this 
busy money-making country. 

It was not without considerable that we felt 
ourselves compelled to depart from Frankfort, which 
is evidently much in advance of many towns in this 
quarter of Germany. The course of our journey car- 
ried us a few miles in a north-westerly direction to 
Wiesbaden in Nassau, which will form the subject of 
the next article. 


A ROYAL ODDITY. 

James, styled Sixth of Scotland and First of Great 
Britain, who reigned over the former country nearly 
sixty years, and over England and Scotland united for 
twenty-three, has been treated by our historians in 
their usual grave manner. No mistake could be 

ter. This monarch was simply an oddity; and his 
acts, instead of being rigidly censured and praised as 
those of an accountable person, should be considered as 
illustrations of the science of insanity. He was not, let 
it be observed, either fatuous or a maniac. But it is 
an error proper to our present state of ignorance on the 
subject of mental philosophy, to suppose that those 
only are of unsound mind who are glaringly unfit to 
conduct ordinary affairs, and make a tolerable appear- 
ance before society. There is a class of cases, in which 
we see large capacity, good powers of expression, and 
even some appearance of what is called genius or talent, 
but where all is overset and ruined by some strange 
whimsicality, or weakness, exhibiting itself in a devo- 
tion to trifles and vanities, or perhaps in a ridiculous 
selfishness, possibly not unaccompanied by tendencies 
to more serious faults. The difference between men 
of this sort and thoroughly insane persons seems ana- 
logous to that between pottery of bad material and 
make, and that kind which has only received so slight 
a flaw in the finishing that it is not unfit for sale and 
use. The common sense of mankind, even in his 
own age, led them to surmise that the mental im- 
perfection of James was not original in his constitu- 
tion, but the result of circumstances which took place 
a few months before his birth. These circumstances 
are well known. A band of armed men, including 
her own husband and some of her principal coun- 
cillors, burst into a room where Mary was sitting at 
supper, and slew her favourite Rizzio almost in her 
presence, Unsheathed weapons flashed that night in 
her eyes, and she afterwards declared that at one mo- 
ment, while the lights were extinguished, she felt the 
muzzle of a pistol laid to her bosom. Her child, she 
said, should yet revenge the indignity ; but the laws 
of nature decreed otherwise. He was only rendered, 
by this event, the weakling who, when grown to man’s 
estate, so far from troubling himself about the long 
bygone outrages which she suffered before his birth, 
had not even the spirit to resent the scarcely dis- 
guised murder which was perpetrated upon her before 
hiseyes. A drunkard nurse added to the evil by giving 
him vitiated milk ; and, although a crowned king at 
thirteen months, he was not able to walk till his sixth 
year. Under Buchanan he showed considerable capa- 
city for learning ; but though he came to know much, 
and could talk most surprisingly of what he knew, 
nothing—not even Buchanan—could make him a wise 
man, His weakness was shown in youth by his giving 
himself up to dissolute favourites, and by the want of 
all firm and dignified principle in his government. 
He at the same time manifested literary talents which, 
if his personal conduct could have been kept out of 
view, must have inspired respect. A moral poem of 
his on Pastime, published when he was only eighteen, 
is equal in language and thought to the best contem- 
porary verse among his subjects. No one, in tru 
knew better than James all that could be said on any 
moral theme; and we are quite serious when we aver 
that his advices to his son, in the work entitled the 
Basilicon Doron, form a treatise of very great merit 


and excellence. But not one of the good principles 
which he knew and understood seems to have ever 
entered into, or become influential over, his own 
ordinary conduct. While, in discourse, or in writ- 
ing, he seemed a sage, he was personally a votary 
of childish follies, a profane jester, andatippler. His 
ancestors had all found it necessary to buckle their 
swords to their sides before they were of age, in order 
to defend their thrones and their country, and almost : 
all of them had been gallant and heroic men; but he 
shrunk from the sight of a glancing weapon, and 
courted peace when there was no peace, purely from 
want of all manly courage. Itis not, however, strictly 
true that he never drew or used a sword, as is gene- 
rally said. On one occasion, when irritated to an 
unusual degree by the contumacy and turbulence of 
his cousin the Earl of Bothwell, he rushed at one of 
the party of that traitor with a drawn sword, and 
would have killed him, if not restrained by some of 
his attendants. This, perhaps, will only be deemed 
the exception which confirms the rule. 

During his exclusively Scottish reign, he was en- 
gaged in perpetual squabbles with the clergy. They 
were possessed of great popular influence, and claimed 
an exemption from all secular control. He, on the 
other hand, aimed at a supremacy over them, such 
as Elizabeth enjoyed over the English clergy. Many 
whimsical circumstances marked the struggle. An- 
drew Melville shook him on one occasion by the 
sleeve, and called him ‘‘ God’s silly vassal.” Another 
had one Sunday intruded himself into the pulpit of 
the church which James attended, with the design of 
telling his majesty a little of his mind. The king, 
seeing him, called to him to come down. The minister 
refused. James repeated the order, and a ridiculous 
altercation took place between them, which was at last 
concluded by the minister coming down and leaving 
the church, with half the people, but not till he had 
told the king that a day would come when his conduct 
on this occasion should stand up in judgment against 
him. In those days, the minister of Prestonpans would 
call at Holyroodhouse, to remonstrate with the mo- 
narch on account of certain alleged omissions of reli- 
gious duty; and when James was attacked in his palace 
by one of his turbulent nobles, another preacher would 
not scruple to tell him to his face, in the pulpit, that 
for his indifference “ God had made a noise of cryi 
and sent fore-hammers to his door.”” An Edinburg’ 
pastor named Bruce—ancestor of the Abyssinian 
traveller—plainly told the king one day that he might 
take his choice between the Earl of Huntly and him: 
either give up Huntly’s friendship or Bruce's, for both 
he could not retain. James never forgot the vexations 
to which he was thus exposed. 

Poverty added not a little to the difficulties of his Scot- 
tish reign. His revenues were so small, that, without 
a pension of five thousand pounds a-year from Queen 
Elizabeth, he would have been unable to maintain a 
guard. His expedition to Denmark to bring home his 
queen, was only rendered possible by the kindness of 
one or two of the Fife ports, which furnished the 
necessary vessels, All the preparations for a decent 
reception to her majesty on her arrival in Scotland, 
were the result solely of the beneficence of the citizens 
of Edinburgh. His letter to these gentlemen from 
Denmark, in which he entreats them to have their 
dunghills removed from the streets against his coming, 
is a most amusing illustration of the habits of his 
people, as well as of his grotesquely familiar manners, 
In another letter written at this time from Denmark, 
he tells his young favourite Lord Spynie to be indus- 
trious in his courtship of a certain wealthy widow :— 
Mind Jean Lyon,” he says, “ for her auld tout will 
mak you a new horn.” There is a letter of his pre- 
served by a landed family in Ayrshire, in which he 
makes serious application to the representative of that 
day for the loan of his silk stockings, that he might 
make a decent appearance before a certain Spanish 
ambassador. A good humour not easily conquered got 
him over all the difficulties of this part of his life 
triumphantly. This was perhaps his most conspicu- 
ous quality, and it was one which served, in his case, 
as in that of his witty grandson, to extenuate many 
grave offences in the eyes of the people. Not long after 
his accession to the English throne, when hunting at 
Roystown, one of his dogs was found to have a paper 
tied round his neck, containing these words :—“‘ Good 
Mr Jowler, we pray you speak to the king (for he 
hears you every day, and so doth he not us), that it 
will please his majesty to go back to London, for else 
this country will be undone ; all our provision is spent 
already, and we are not able to entertain him any 
longer.” The king laughed at the joke as heartily as 
any. On another occasion, a pasquin reached him, in 
which he was very abusively treated. As he read, he 
kept saying, “ If there were no other men in England, 
this rogue must hang for it ;” till at last he came to 
the concluding couplet— 

** Now God preserve the king, the queen, the peers, 
And grant the author long may wear his ears”— 
when he burst out a-laughing, and dismissed the thing 
with the remark, “‘ By my saul, thou shalt, for me ; 
thou art a bitter, but a witty knave.” Cruelties are 
charged against James: his treatment of Raleigh, in 
a, is one of the most painful passages in our 
istory. It will be found, in all such cases, that his 


fears were excited to an unusual degree. Timidi 

made him clement, as well as cruel; his treatment of 
the Gunpowder conspirators was a noted example. But 
good nature was unquestionably the supreme feature of 
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his-character. Of this a noted proof is given by his 
‘biographer Wilson. Inthe latter part of his life, when 
-various perplexing affairs had made him irritable, hav- 
ing occasion to refer to some papers —s to the 
negotiations with Spain for a bride to his son, he could 
not for a long time recollect where they were. At 
length he came to the conclusion that he had placed 
them in the hands of his ancient and trusty Scotch 
servant John Gib. Gib assured him that he had not 
received the papers. The king grew angry, and 
persisted in saying that Gib must have them. The 
man then threw himself at his master’s feet, and 
offered himself for immediate death if he should be 
proved to have got the papers. James, in his rage, 
kicked the faithful servant. Gib rose and said, “Sir, 
I haveserved you from my youth, and you never found 
me unfaithful: I have not deserved this from you, nor 
can I live with you longer after this disgrace. Fare 
ye well, sir; I shall never see your face more.” He 
then left the royal presence. Soon after, another per- 
son connected with the court, hearing of what had 
happened, came to inform the king that the papers 
had been placed in his hands; and he forthwith pro- 
duced them. James instantly dispatched a courier to 
bring back Mr Gib, saying he should never again eat, 
drink, or sleep, till he should see him. On the return 
of the indignant servant, the king of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, knelt down before him, and 
humbly asked his pardon, nor would he rise till it was 
pronounced, There is folly here, but at least it is not 
the folly of an ill-natured man. 

The figure and aspect of the king have been made 
familiar by the admirable portraiture of the Great 
Novelist, the materials of which have been chiefly 
derived from the contemporary work of Anthony 
Weldon. He wore clothes thickly quilted, to repel 
the daggers of assassins; shambled in his gait, in 
consequence of the weakness of his limbs; and, 
having a tongue too large for his mouth, could not 
drink without bespattering the bystanders. He had 
a meagre beard, and a skin so soft and irritable, that 
he could not bear to wash it. He rode clumsily, and 
was often thrown in hunting. Though fond of the 
society of handsome and well-dressed young men, he 
was himself indifferent about clothes, never making a 
change as long as they would last. Upon the whole, his 
appearance was not uncomely. He was full of strange 
antipathies, The chief were tobacco, ling, and pork 
—the last being a national dislike. His Counterblast 
to Tobacco is often talked of, but rarely read. Any 
one who should look into it, could scarcely fail to be 
amused by its quaint humour, It was a saying of the 
king, that, if he had occasion to entertain the sovereign 
of a certain region not describable by name to polite 
ears, he should make the feast consist of ling for fish, 
pork for the second course, and a pipe of tobacco for 
digestion. Ben Jonson has taken notice in a masque 
of the whole of the king’s known dislikes, classifying 
them under the different senses. Gipsies, squint eyes, 
unchaste women, and women who ruled their hus- 
bands, are the chief antipathies of his sight. As for 
those of his hearing, we may give them in Ben’s own 
words :— 

From a fool, and serious toys; 
From a lawyer three parts noise ; 
From impertinence, like a drum 
Beat at dinner in his room ; 
From a tongue without a file 
Heaps of phrases and no style ; 
From a fiddle out of tune, 
As the cuckoo is in June ; 
From the dlesticks of Lothbury,* 
And the loud pure wives of Banbury,t 
Or a long pretended fit, 
Meant for mirth, but is not it, 
Only time and ears outwearing, 
Bless the sovereign and his hearing. 
The olfactory distastes of our monarch were not much 
unlike those of most men who possess the sense. The 
gustatory antipathies were those already mentioned, 
with the addition of oysters, fried fish, and “ bad 
venison and worse wine.” Lastly— 
Both from bird-lime and from pitch, 
From the bristles of a hog, 
Or the ring-worm in a dog, 
From the courtship of a briar, 
From 8t Anthony’s old fire, 
From a needle, or a thorn, 
In the bed at e’en and morn, 
Or from any gout’s least grutching, 
Bless the eign and his touching 
In this long nosology of nervous weaknesses we have 
-only another proof of the constitutional infirmity which 
has already been attributed to the British Solomon. 

Weldon informs us that James was “‘ very witty, 
and had as many ready jests as any man living, at 
which he would not smile himself, but deliver them in 
a grave and serious manner.” When a Scotch cour- 
tier complained to him that the English termed his 
countrymen beggarly, “ Wait a little, man,” said 
James, “and I will soon make them as beggarly as 
the Scots.” Soon after his English accession, he was 
told of a cow which had been brought from Scotland 
into England, but, not liking her quarters, had found 
her way back into her own country, “ My only 
wonder,” said the king, “is how she contrived to get 
over the Border!” Once, being engaged in knighting 
some unworthy candidate for equestrian honours, who 
appeared very bashful, James said, “ Nay, look up, 


* A street in London, where brass candlesticks were 
made ; this manufacture being, of course, a noisy one. 
+ The people of Banbury were remarkable for puri- 


man: I have more reason to be ashamed than thou.” 
The jests of those who sought to ridicule his profuse 
distribution of honours, are shamed by this self-accus- 
ing mot of the guilty man. Mr Phineas Pett, the 
king’s ship-builder, was accused by some malignant 
persons of producing insufficient work. The king re- 
solved to satisfy himself of the truth or falsehood of 
the accusation, and personally inspected some of the 
work, The wood was said to be cross-grained, but, 
on inspection, proved to be perfectly good, when James 
exclaimed, ““ Why, the cross-grain, methinks, is in 
Pett’s accusers, not in his work.” There is here little 
wit; but what there is, is on the side of truth—as is 
also the case with the following. Two gentlemen, 
noted for agility, trying to outjump each other in the 
king’s presence, he said to the individual who jumped 
farthest, “‘ And is this your best ? Why, man, when 
I was a young man, I would have outleaped this my- 
self.” An old courtier, who stood by, thought this a 
good opportunity for making favour, and struck in 
with, “* That you would, sir ; I have seen your majest 
leap much farther myself.” ‘ O’ my soul,” quot 
the king, as his usual phrase was, “ thou liest. I 
would, indeed, have leapt much farther, but I never 
could so far, by two or three feet.” ‘ Thae folk,” as 
the king said when the acclamations of his English 
subjects first rang in his years, “ wad spoil a gude 
king.” 

Such were a few of the traits of this oddity upon a 
throne—a man pi by the accident of birth 
and situation, but who, if born in the humbler walks 
of life, would have never, in all probability, been more 
than a somewhat eccentric schoolmaster—very self- 
sufficient about his place and his learning, very fro- 
licsome among the boys, and much noted by the ale- 
house fireside for his quaint sayings and his Tiki 
cakes and ale, 


PERILS OF BOYHOOD. 
Ir is amazing how many perils one passes through, 
uninjured, in the season of boyhood. Few persons 
there are who can look back upon their early life with- 
out calling to remembrance various hairbreadth escapes, 
terrible in the retrospect, though almost unheeded at 
the time of their occurrence. If it should chance that 
any one has no such recollections connected with the 
period of his childhood, let him once marry, and have 
three or four boys, or even girls, running up and down 
his dwelling, and he will soon gain vicariously, or by 
proxy, a full sense of the infantine dangers and escapes 
alluded to, which it was not his fortune to acquire the 
knowledge of in his own person. If he does not, once 
a-day at least, become deeply convinced that the man 
would be a great benefactor to his species who could 
contrive to make a house comfortable without windows, 
fires, or stairs, why, then, he may think himself one of 
the most lucky of mankind. Nor are juvenile perils con- 
fined to the quarters hinted at. Every sharp-pointed 
instrument, every edge-tool, in domestic use, ‘will prove 
a source of perpetual alarm to the parental eye. Inan 
ode to his son, “aged three years and five months,” 
Thomas Hood so admirably illustrates this point, that 
we cannot make the matter clearer than by quoting a 
portion of the piece. 
Thou happy, happy elf! 
(But stop—first let me kiss away that tear) 
Thou tiny image of myself ! 
(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite! 
With spirits feather-light, 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin 
(Good heavens! the child is swallowing a pin !) 
Light as the singing-bird that wings the air 
(The door! the door! he’ll tumble down the stair !) 
Thou darling of thy sire! 
(Why, Jane, he'll set his pinafore a-fire) ! 
Little epitome of man ! 
(He'll climb upon the table, that’s his plan) ! 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life 
(He's got a knife) ! 
Thou pretty opening rose! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose) ! 
Balmy and breathing music like the south 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth) ! 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star 
(I wish that window had an iron bar) ! 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, 
(I tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write, unless he’s sent above) ! 

The preservation of little men and women, amid all 
these hazardous chances, shows the assertion of the 
poet, that “ Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” to be 
true in the most extended sense of the words. From 
a fall, which would seemingly have sent any of his full- 
growncontemporaries to the shades,a youngster of a few 
years’ growth risesuninjuredinlitheandlimb. Atumble, 
that would lead any spectator to anticipate a flattened 
nose for life, only causes the young sufferer to scratch the 
member in question with an awkward look, hovering be- 
tween crying and laughing, and easily determined the 
latter way by any passing incitement. It is with the 
animal as with the vegetable world. The sapling bends 
to the blast, and sustains no injury, when the gnarled 
oak is laidlow. So is it with ani ; and a happy pro- 
vision of nature it is, that the physical constitution of 
human beings, at the period when they are least fitted 
to avoid injury, or to defend themselves against it, should 
be least accessible to hurtful impressions of any kind. 
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But a tithe of the casualties to which the defective 
knowledge and ineautious fearlessness of young people, 
and of boys in particular, expose them, has not been 
enumerated, and, indeed, cannot be computed. A better 
exposition of the truth of this cannot, perhaps, be given, 
than by taking an individual case, and detailing the 
perilous aecidents by flood and field which have fallen 
to the share of one person—the writer of these obser- 
vations. 

The first material danger, out of the route of ordi- 
nary and natural liabilities, to which it was my lot to 
be subjected, was one which occurred too far back to 
be within the reach of my own memory. My native 
place was on the Tweed, and our family dwelling so 
close to its waters, that the level green composing the 
bank of the river was resorted to as a proper place for 
drying and bleaching the linen of the household. One 
of its members was conducting this operation on one 
occasion, when I, then just able to walk, issued from 
the en gate, and, seeing a well-known person on 
the n, proceeded without delay to join her. This 
would have been a very easy matter, had there not been 
a dam or mill-lead of considerable depth and strength 
of current between me and the green. A wooden foot- 
bridge formed the passage on c occasions, but 
the use and mystery of bridges then formed no part of 
my stock of acquired knowledge, and I plumped inte 
the water. The person who had been with me in the 
garden, had, in the meantime, missed me, and, on 
issuing from the gate, beheld me rolling over and over, 
in rapid progress towards the end of the dam, where it 
debouches into the Tweed. Being lame, however, m 
late companion could do little else than call loudly to 
within hearing. Before any one could come to the spot, 
I had been carried to the foot of the dam, a distance of 
a good many yards, and was in a fair way for a voyage 
down the main stream. But it chanced that a decent 
old man was engaged in watering his cow in the Tweed, 
near theplace. He saw what had occurred, and rescued 
me from the waters in a guise which would haye ex- 
cited the strongest sympathies of the Humane Society. 

A few more years had passed away, when a second 
accident, of a nature more unpleasant and equally 
dangerous, signalised my career. On the vecasion of 
the drowning, those who had charge of me were to 
blame ; but in this new affair I was in a measure a free 
and rational agent, and was receiving the due punish- 
ment for a fault. Being in the house of a relation, I 
found by chance a window open on the second floor, 
and naturally took advantage of the circumstance to 
stretch my head out, and to put myself, in short, into 
as great peril as possible. At a little distance below, 
there stood a decent old weaver, with his arms folded, 
his head uncovered, and his pipe in his mouth, luxu- 
riously enjoying the mid-day interval of labonr. As I 
marked the calm content of his attitude, the demon of 
boyish mischief suggested to me what glorious fun it 
would be if I could but let drop a small object on his head, 
and then retreat before he knew where it came from, 
The suggestion was not to be resisted. The consummate 
repose of the smoker was too provoking. Nobody was 
behind to prevent me. Once, a failure ; twice, thrice, 
still unsuccessful. The man was too far off. Drawing 
back my mischievous person to increase the impetus, 
I made a fourth great effort. Whether the deed was 
accomplished at this trial or not, I cannot say; for, in 
making the attempt, I lost my balance, flew over the 
window, made a clean somerset, and came smack on 
the flag-steps below. The shock caused a temporary 
insensibility, but there was no material damage done. 
My kind relative, on whose premises the thing took 
place, cried, on seeing me senseless, “ Aih, mercy on 
us, a’ the teeth are knocked out o’ the laddie’s head !” 
Fortunately, this was not the case, and more fortu- 
nately still, I was no way lamed by the tumble. I 
shudder, however, when [ think at this hour that a 
slight difference in the mode of that fall must have been 
fatal. The very height, by permitting a complete cir- 
cumgyration, saved me. 

The next accident of a serious kind which befell me, 
was of a very odd nature. Being accustomed to spend 
the school-vacation at a farm-house in the country, 
where a pear relation lived, I was, of course, much 
about the stables and byres (places where the cows are 
housed and stalled) during that period. On one occa- 
sion, while playing with another boy, some six or seven 
years old like myself, it came into my head that I would 
enact the part of a cow—perhaps I might have enacted 
a calf more to the life. But a cow I would be, and for 
this purpose endeavoured to get hold of the iron chain 
with which the cows are loosely bound by the neck to 
the head of the stall. But, in the absence of the cattle, 
this chain was linked upon a high nail above my limited 
reach. However, I clambered up the sides of the stall, 
and, as I could not get down the chain to make a regu- 
lar cow of myself by putting it round my neck, I put 
the epen hook or link at the end of it into my mouth, and 
then thought myself, no doubt, as like a cow in its stall as 
could be, though in reality much liker that junior mem- 
ber of the cow community already alluded to. Scarcely 
had I been thus chained, when my foot slipped, and down 
I fell. The chain, though blunt, went right through 
my cheek, about half an inch from the left corner of 
my mouth. Fortunately, my feet just could touch the 
ground, and the chain was not forced by my weight to 
tear its way out. Here was a situation to be in! Ex- 
tricate myself I could not, nor could my companion do 
it for me ; so that I was compelled to undergo this novel 
species of hanging, with my neck stretched, and my 
head turned up sideways in the air like a jack- 
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daw looking at a silver until my comrade ran 
for assistance. I could not even enjoy the pleasure 
of crying or screaming, though it is probable that I did 
both abundantly when my kind old grandmother came 
and liberated me from my awkward position. Follow- 
ing her old-world ways, she washed the wound with 
whisky, I remember, and, be the proceeding wise or not, 
a rapid cure was effected. Here again I shudder when 
I think that if I had been alone, I might have been 
suffocated with blood ; or what a tear would have been 
the consequence, if my legs had been a little shorter! 
The hole has left, as it is, only a mark that may pass 
very well in a crowd fora dimple. It may be called 
the mark of my second vaccination. 

These are gome of the most remarkable of the acci- 
dents that have fallen to my share, and they are —e 
pretty well for one individual. But these are not all. 
An occurrence, as ugly to look at as any of them, befell 
me shortly after my unfortunate attempt to make a 
horned nowte of myself. A horse had run away on the 
streets of my native town, and was causing a little 
stir. Seeing a crowd standing at the corner of a cross 
street, I made for the spot to learn all the whatabouts 
of it. As Il approached the assemblage, I stumbled and 
fell, exactly while the horse was scampering up by 
another way. It passed over me, and, to the eyes of 
all men, set one or more of its feet upon my body. 
lay stock still, and those who lifted me expected to find 
some part of my bodily configuration bruised to a jelly. 
But such was not the case. The horse had put one of 
its feet on my chest, but beyond a slight mark, no other 
result was visible. I remember perfectly that I did lie 
in bed for a day or 80; not on account of any suffering, 
however, but because the sympathy of those around 
proved extremely palatable, coming in the shape of 
strawberry baskets and other such seasonable donations. 

Not knowing exactly whether these sketches of in- 
dividual experiences in the accident way, may have 
much interest for the reader, I may bring them to a 
close, without descending to such minor events as 
tumbles from trees and the like, though some of these 
might seem perilous enough. It is not intended to 
attempt the extraction of any special moral from such 
Teminiscences, If pages, in truth, were devoted to the 
attempt, what more emphatic conclusion could be ar- 
rived at than is contained in the brief sentence already 
quoted, “ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ;” which 
words have many shades of meaning, and one most 
applicable here. : 


LORD EXMOUTH. 

Apmrrat Lorp Exmovuts (formerly Mr Pellew) was 
noted in boyhood for an extraordinary degree of dar- 
ing and spirit. “ While he was a midshipman in the 
Blonde,” says Mr Osler, in his Life of the Admiral, “ he 
did the ship's duty with a smartness which none of them 
could — ; and as every one takes pleasure where he 
guests, he had soon become a thorough seaman. At 
the same time, the buoyancy of youth, and a naturally 
playful disposition, led him continually into feats of 
more than common daring. ‘In the spring of 1775, 
General Burgoyne took his passage to America in the 
Blonde, and when he came alongside, the yards were 
manned to receive him. Looking up, he was surprised 
to see a midshipman on the yard-arm standing on his 
head. Captain Pownoll, who was at his side, soon 
quieted his apprehensions, by assuring him that it 
was only one of the usual frolics of young Pellew, and 
that the general might make himself quite at ease for 
his safety, for that if he should fall, he would only go 
under the ship’s bottom, and come up on the other 
side. What on this occasion was probably spoken but 
in jest, was afterwards more than realised ; for he 
actually sprang from the fore-yard of the Blonde, while 
she was going fast through the water, and saved a man 
who had fallen overboard. Captain Pownoll reproached 
him for his rashness, but he shed tears when he spoke 
of it to the officers, and declared that Pellew was a 
noble fellow.” 

The number of human beings whom he saved from 
death, by his personal exertions, in the course of his 
long career, is said to have been — great. Perhaps 
the most notable of all his actions of this order is the 
following :—“ On the 26th of January 1796, when 
the Indefatigable was lying in Hamoaze, after having 
been docked, the Dutton, a large East Indiaman, em- 
Rioyed in the transport service, on her way to the 

est Indies, with part of the 2d or Queen’s regiment, 
was driven into Plymouth by stress of weather. She 
had been out seven weeks, and had many sick on board. 
The gale increasing in the afternoon, it was determined 
to run, for greater safety, to Catwater ; but the buoy 
at the extremity of the reef off Mount Batten having 
broke adrift, of which the pilots were not aware, she 
touched on the shoal, and carried away her rudder. 
Thus rendered unmanageable, she fell off, and grounded 
under the citadel, where, beating round, she lay roll- 
ing heavily, with her broadside to the waves. At the 
— roll, she threw all her masts overboard toge- 
ther. 

Sir Edward (he had then been knighted) and Lady 
Pellew were engaged to dine on that day with Dr 
Hawker, the excellent vicar of Charles, who had be- 
come acquainted with Mr Pellew when they were 
serving together at Plymouth as surgeons to the ma- 
rines, and continued through life the intimate and 
valued friend of all the brothers. Sir Edward noticed 
the crowds running to the Hoe, and, having learned 
the cause, he sprang out of the carriage, and ran off 


with the rést. Arrived at the beach, he saw at once 
that the loss of nearly all on board, between five and 
six hundred, was inevitable, without some one to 
direct them. The principal officers of the ship had 
abandoned their charge, and got on shore, just as he 
arrived on the beach. Having urged them, but with- 
out success, to return to their duty, and vainly offered 
rewards to pilots and others belonging to the port to 
board the wreck, for all thought it too hazardous to be 
attempted, he exclaimed, ‘ then I will go myself’ A 
single rope, by which the officers and a few others had 
landed, formed the only communication with the ship, 
and by this he was hauled on board through the surf. 
The danger was greatly increased by the wreck of the 
masts, which fallen towards the shore ; and he 
received an injury on the back, which confined him to 
his bed for a week, in consequence of being dragged 
under the mainmast. But disregarding this at the 
time, he reached the deck, declared himself, and as- 
sumed the command. He assured the people that 
every one would be saved, if they quietly obeyed his 
orders ; that he would himself be the last to quit the 
wreck, but that he would run any one through who 
disobeyed him. His well-known name, with the calm- 
ness and energy he displayed, gave confidence to the 
despairing multitude. He was received with three 
hearty cheers, which were echoed by the multitude on 
shore ; and his promptitude at resource soon enabled 
him to find and apply the means by which all might 
be safely landed. His officers in the meantime, though 
not knowing that he was on board, were exerting 
themselves to bring assistance from the Indefatigable. 
Mr Pellowe, first lieutenant, left the ship in the barge, 
and Mr Thomson, acting master, in the launch ; but 
the boats could not be brought alongside the wreck, 
and were obliged to run for the Barbican. A small 
boat, belonging to a merchant vessel, was more for- 
tunate. Mr Edsell, signal midshipman to the port 
admiral, and Mr Coghlan, mate of the vessel, suc- 
ceeded, at the risk of their lives, in bringing her along- 
side. The ends of two additional hawsers were got on 
shore, and Sir Edward contrived cradles to be slun 
upon them, with travelling ropes to pass forward an 
backward between the ship and the beach. Each 
hawser was held on shore by a number of men, who 
watched the rolling of the wreck, and kept the ropes 
tight and steady. Meantime a cutter with great 
difficulty worked out of Plymouth pool, and two large 
boats arrived from the dockyard, under the direction 
of Mr Hemmings, the master-attendant, by whose 
caution and judgment they were enabled to approach 
the wreck, and receive the more helpless of the pas- 
sengers, who were carried to the cutter. Sir Edward, 
with his sword drawn, directed the proceedings, and 

reserved order; a task the more difficult, as the sol- 

iers had got at the spirits before he came on board, 
and many were drunk. The children, the women, and 
the sick, were the first landed. One of them was only 
three weeks old, and nothing in the whole transaction 
impressed Sir Edward more strongly, than the struggle 
of the mother’s feelings before she would entrust her 
infant to his care, or afforded him more pleasure than 
the success of his attempt to save it. Next the soldiers 
were got on shore; then the ship’s company ; and, 
finally, Sir Edward himself, who was one of the last 
to leave her. Every one was saved, and presently after 
the wreck went to pieces. 

Nothing could equal the lustre of such an action, 
except the modesty of him who was the hero of it.” 
He would have assigned the whole praise to others in 
his report of this deed. But the truth was known, 
and the freedom of the town of Plymouth, and a 
service of plate from the Liverpool merchants, were 
voted to him in acknowledgment of the act. 


A LONDON FOG. 


Most of our readers, we have no doubt, will have heard 
of that famous but foul congregation of vapours, called 
a London Fog, which, when it chooses to ap; , casts 
a pall of thickest darkness over the Great Metropolis, 
changing day into night, and mystifying and confounding 
the myriads of human beings that dwell therein. This 
phenomenon, however, does not present itself every day, 
or even every year; it arrives only during certain states 
of the weather, and chiefly in winter, when the wind 
brings up the cold thick vapours from the German Ocean, 
and mingles them with the smoke of the metropolis. 
When the fog hangs over the streets to only a partial 
extent, there is produced a uliar opacity in the air 
overhead, which is humorously but correctly defined as 
a “ peas-soup atmosphere,” from its resemblance to that 
dull yellow Fiquid. But when the fog arrives in all its 
force and substantiality, the atmosphere is ge ey peas- 
soup pitch; and it is so dense and murky, that it may 
almost be felt and handled ; and passengers on the streets 
can no more see through it than could fishes see through 
perfectly muddy water. 

On the 23d of December 1818, London was enveloped 
in a fog, the most dense that had been witnessed for se- 
veral years. The thickness of the vapour in the early 
part of the day was not so very great as to be attended 
with extraordinary inconvenience; but the opacity gra- 
dually increased, and in the city, where the fog is always 
the most dense, there was, about four o’clock, no possi- 
bility of discerning an object at the distance of a few paces. 
The carriages and waggons moving along the streets were 
not discoverable from the flag-ways, and the passengers 
on the latter derived very little aid from the lights in the 
windows, or from the lamps, as most of the shops, from 
fear of accidents, were shut, and the lamps afforded but a 
very feeble twinkling light, not visible until a near ap- 


proach, The coachmen alighted from their boxes to lead 


their horses, and the link-boys were in great numbers to 
offer their assistance ; but with every possible care and 
precaution, the passengers, both on foot and in —— 
seldom succeeded in making their way without mi 
—and horses and carriages frequently deviated from the 
streets to the flag-ways, to the imminent danger of the 
foot-passengers. 

The noises aet be the people in the streets were 
frightful—some shrieking from terror when surprised by 
the sudden approach of a horse or a carriage; others 
calling out to their fellow-travellers to warn them of dan- 
ger, or anxiously inquiring their way; and many whistling 
and singing to make known that they were approaching. 
In a number of cases, the company di their car- 
riages, which remained stationary, the coachmen not 
knowing where they were. Various sums, from half-a- 
crown to ten shillings, were obtained by link-boys for 
conducting a carriage through a single street. Nor was 
the presence and influence of the dense accumulation of 
vapours felt only out of doors. In the theatres, the actors 
on the stage were barely visible to the audience; and 
even private houses, though closed, and well furnished 
with fires, were filled and darkened by this unwelcome 
visitant. Between eleven and twelve o’clock, however, 
the rattling of carriages which had regained the power of 
motion, indicated the departure of the fog, and by mid- 
night the metropolis had nearly resumed the appearance 
usually presented by it at that hour. Many, many thou- 
sands, who ‘had been surprised at a distance from home, 
were then able for the first time to make their way to 
their firesides, and rejoin their anxious and alarmed 
families. 

The fog, while it lasted, afforded a golden opportunity 
to thieves and pickpockets, and of this they failed not to 
avail themselves. A most daring gang of thieves paraded 
Piccadilly, and committed extensive depredations on the 
public with impunity. About the hour of five o’clock, 
several ladies, who had hired a coach, alighted near the 
barracks at Knightsbridge, and in consequence of the 
intense fog, they employed a link-boy to light them as 
far as the Strand. While they were proceeding along 
near the Cannon Brewhouse, a dastardly fellow came up 
with a link blazing in his hand, and dashed it among the 
ladies, six in number, which threw them into the utmost 
confusion. The lighted stuff that was annexed to the 
link stuck to the ladies’ dresses, and burned them very 
much. At this instant a great many persons came up, 
who attempted to save the females’ dresses from burning, 
and cried shame at the fellow’s wanton act. In the con- 
fusion, which was evidently created for the purpose of 
robbery, one of the ladies was deprived of a scarf, and 
several persons around also lost their property at the 
same moment. Various other depredations were com- 
mitted about the same period, along Piccadilly and 
elsewhere. The different roads leading to Kensington, 
Hammersmith, and other suburbs, were rendered most 
dangerous by footpads. It was a benefit night for the 
coachmakers. A foreign gentleman driving through 
Temple-Bar, met a broad-wheeled waggon on the city 
side, which, coming in contact with his chaise, dashed it 
to pieces. Almost every street presented a similar mis- 
fortune. Two of the mails, passing along the Strand about 
seven o'clock, ran against each other, and were both 
stopped at a shock by the locking of the wheels. The 
coachman was thrown from one of them by the concus- 
sion, but escaped, fortunately, with a few bruises. There 
were various cases, nevertheless, where the injury was of 
a more deplorable character. Several persons were run 
over by carriages, and killed, in the attempt to cross 
streets. 

These are but a few of the misfortunes attendant on a 
London fog. The robberies in shops and houses were 
without number. Thieves would enter a place of busi- 
ness, ask for some article under pretence of purchasin 
it, and in one instant snatch up something and make o 
with it. If they once got into the fog, pursuit was out 
of the question. Altogether, such a visitation can only 
be regarded as a most serious calamity to the metropolis, 


THE DOGS OF TWEEDSMUIR. 

TueEre used formerly to be at the kirk of Tweedsmuir, 
in Peeblesshire, as many dogs as there were men, on 
account of the difficulty which the farmers and shepherds 
of that pastoral district had in preventing their dogs from 
following them. The dogs, in general, behaved pretty well, 
and lay below the seats; still, noisy quarrels among them 
sometimes took place, and on these occasions the minis- 
ter had to order the beadle to turn out the disturbers of 
the peace. With these exceptions, they kept in tolerably 
good order till the congregation was going to disperse. 
From long attendance at church, they knew when this 
breaking up was about to take place. The signal for 
uproar was the rising of the minister in the pulpit to pro- 
the blessing. As soon as he did so, they used to 

rush pell-mell to the door, barking and screeching for 
joy to be let loose, and therefore not a word could be heard. 
At length, the minister, honest man, bethought himself 
of a plan to get quit of these disturbances. He told the 
members of the congregation that it would be better for 
them all to keep their seats till the parting benediction 
was over, and then they would all rise and walk leisurely 
out. This was tried, and it did remarkably well; however, 
it happened one day that the minister of the parish was 
absent, and a stranger was in the pulpit, who, when he 
arose to pronounce the blessing after the last psalm, was 
cunpuleed to see the congregation continue sitting, which 
is against all rule and custom. At last an old grey-haired 
shepherd called out to him, “ Ou, just go on, sir, go on; we 
are only sitting a wee to cheat the dowgs ;, but when you 
have done, we'll all rise and go out quietly.” 


In consequence of a press of matter, the second article of 
** Inquiries respecting Food” is postponed till our next number. 


Epinsurcu: Printed and published by W. and R. CHampens, 
19, Waterloo Piace.— Agents, W. 8. London; G. Youne, 


Dublin; J. Macieop, Glasgow; and sold by all booksellers. 
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